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CALENDULA  OR  MARIGOLD  IN  MEDICAL  HISTORY 
AND  IN  SHAKESPEARE 

DAVID  I.  MACHT 

Calendula  or  marigold,  both  the  herb  or  shrub  and  its  flowers,  has  been 
classed  as  a  medicinal  plant  from  ancient  times.  Under  the  name  of  Calta, 
Virgil  mentions  it  in  his  Eclogues;  Pliny  lists  it  in  his  Natural  History; 
and  Columella  describes  it  in  Res  Rnstica,  his  treatise  on  agriculture.  It 
was  carefully  described  in  the  old  British  herbals,  and  indeed  was  included 
formerly  in  the  British  and  the  U.  S.  pharmacopeia  (VII,  1905).  In  the 
United  States  it  was  found  in  the  National  Formulary  up  to  the  seventh 
edition  (1942),  and  it  is  still  minutely  delineated  in  both  the  U.  S.  and 
National  Dispensatories. 

To  the  modem  physician  and  scientific  pharmacologist  it  is  a  surprising 
circumstance  and  an  incomprehensible  conundrum  to  read  of  the  numerous 
therapeutic  virtues  which  have  been  attributed  to  calendula  by  medieval 
and  even  later  physicians  and  pharmacists,  although  that  drug  is  very 
rarely  if  at  all  prescribed  by  clinicians  of  our  day.  Thus  we  read  in  the 
famous  Paradisttm  or  Garden  of  Pleasant  Flowers  of  Parkinson,  the 
original  edition  of  which  appeared  in  1629,  the  following: 

The  herbs  and  flowers  are  of  great  use  with  us  among  pot-herbes,  and  the 
flowers  either  greene  or  dryed  are  often  used  in  possets,  broth,  and  drinks  as  a 
comforter  of  the  heart  and  spirits,  and  to  expel  any  malignant  or  pestilential  quality 
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gathered  near  thereonto.  The  syrupc  and  conserve  made  of  the  fresh  flowers  are 
used  for  the  same  purposes  to  good  effecte  (Chapter  LXIII). 

And  in  the  New  London  Dispensatory  of  William  Salmon,  edition  of 
1 702,  we  are  told : 

Calendula,  caltha,  marigold.  The  juice  of  the  leaves  helps  toothache  and  dropped 
into  red  and  watery  eyes  takes  away  inflammation  and  pain  (Section  on  Herbs,  p. 
39,  par.  115). 

Calendula  or  marigold  is  a  cardiack,  hepatick,  alexipharmack,  and  antifebritick. 
They  produce  sweat  and  jaundice  (Chapter  on  Flowers,  p.  119,  par.  12). 

In  the  light  of  modem  rational  pharmacology  and  scientific  therapeutics 
tliere  is,  of  course,  absolutely  no  sound  or  reasonable  basis  for  calendula 
therapy.  Free  from  powerful  and  poisonous  principles,  as  has  been  found 
by  pharmaceutical  chemists,  this  so-called  medicinal  plant  possesses  no 
greater  advantage  than  many  other  vegetable  drugs  still  included  in  phar¬ 
macopeias  and  dispensatories.  How  can  we  then  intelligently  explain  those 
fantastic,  extravagant,  and  preposterous  claims  and  sift  out  the  possible 
“  grains  ”  from  the  chaff?  An  inquiry  into  the  history  of  medicine,  botany, 
and  pharmacy  leads  us  to  suspect  at  least  three  lines  of  aberrant  speculation 
which  might  shed  light  on  the  subject. 

In  the  first  place,  the  marigold  was  regarded  by  our  forebears  in  Britain 
as  an  excellent  pot-herb.  In  fact,  the  colloquial  name  for  calendula  was 
“  pot-marigold.”  In  the  book  on  Herbs  and  Herb  Gardening  by  Eleanor 
S.  Rohde  (London,  1936)  we  read;  “  Calendula  was  called  pot-marigold 
because  no  broths  are  well  made  without  dried  marigolds.”  This  property, 
which  we  may  call  stomachic  and  carminative,  exhibited  by  so  many 
other  so-called  bitter  herbs  in  our  pharmacopeias,  was  of  course  likely  to 
produce  a  psychosomatic  feeling  of  well-being  and  contentment  as  well  as 
assurance  for  the  harmlessness  of  the  plant.  Compare  the  psychic  im- 
pressons  left  on  naive  minds  by  the  ludicrous  and  ambiguous  advertise¬ 
ments  in  the  press  and  on  radio  broadcasts  for  nostrums  and  proprietaries 
extolling  the  virtues  of  “  stomachics,”  and  “  sour  stomach  remedies  and 
aids  to  digestion.” 

In  the  second  place,  the  virtues  of  calendula  culled  by  ancient  English 
worthies  were  promoted  by  the  etymology  and  semantics  of  the  word 
“  marigold.”  This,  according  to  Skeat’s  Etymological  Dictionary,  is  a 
hybrid  term  derived  from  Hebrew  and  Anglo-Saxon  components.  The 
English  element  is  “  gold  ”  and  depicts  the  attractive  colors  of  the  flower 
which  may  range  from  light  yellow  to  deep  orange.  The  first  component, 
“  Mary,”  borrowed  from  the  Hebrew  “  Miriam,”  was  interpreted  as 
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“  Virgin  Mary,”  which  gave  a  religious  or  faith-healing  flavor  to  the 
drug.  Such  allusions  to  “  Virgin  Mary  ”  by  pious  monks  are  quite  numer¬ 
ous  in  botanical  nomenclature  as,  for  instance,  ”  lady’s  tresses,”  ”  lady’s 
slipper,”  etc.  This  religious  connotation  of  marigold  perhaps  also  ex¬ 
plains  the  English  custom  of  decorating  graves  with  that  flower.  Compare 
also  the  German  name  T otenblume  for  marigold !  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  such  a  Christian  nuance  regarding  the  terms  for  calendula  is  limited 
to  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  English.  The  classical  Latin  authors  praised 
only  the  colors  and  the  beauty  of  the  flower.  Thus  in  Virgil’s  Eclogue 
II,  45-50,  we  read : 

Hue  ndes,  formose  puer:  tibi  lilia  plenis 
ccce  ferunt  Nymphae  calathis,  tibi  Candida  Nais 
pallentis  violas  et  summa  papavera  carpens, 
narcissum  et  floren  iungit  bene  olentis  anethi ; 
cum,  cassia  atque  aliis  intexens  suavibus  herbis, 
mollia  luteola  pingit  vaccinia  caltha.^ 

In  the  present  writer’s  opinion,  however,  the  outstanding  fallacy 
responsible  for  the  numerous  unsubstantiated  and  frequently  extravagant 
claims  for  medicinal  virtues  of  calendula,  as  well  as  of  many  other  vege¬ 
table  drugs  still  extant  in  dispensatories,  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  powerful 
influence  exerted  even  beyond  the  Renaissance  by  the  curious  ”  doctrine 
of  signatures.”  This  doctrine,  described  by  Dr.  Paris  as  “  the  most  absurd 
and  preposterous  hypothesis  that  has  disgraced  the  annals  of  medicine,”  * 
assumed  that  the  Creator  in  providing  herbs  for  the  service  of  man  had 
stamped  on  them,  at  least  in  many  instances,  an  indication  of  their  special 
remedial  value.  The  theory  found  wide  acceptance  in  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  especially  its  second  half,  and  extended  into  the  early  seventeenth; 
in  other  words,  it  coincided  with  the  age  of  Shakespeare.  It  was  en¬ 
couraged  by  the  confiderit  belief  in  the  doctrine  expressed  in  the  writings 
of  Paracelsus  and  was  especially  stimulated  by  the  works  of  the  mystical 
medical  authors,  Oswald  Crollius  and  Giovanni  Batista  Porta.  Crollius, 
about  1550,  published  his  Tractatrts  de  Signaturis,  in  which  are  catalogued 
numerous  vegetables,  plants,  and  flowers,  with  the  diseases  they  were  made 
to  cure  or  heal,  the  indications  for  which  were  founded  entirely  on  fanci¬ 
ful.  external,  or  other  superficial  characteristics.  A  few  examples  of  sig- 

*  English  translation  by  H.  Rushton  Fairclough,  in  the  Loeb  Classical  Library,  vol.  1, 
pp.  12-13,  adapted:  “Come  hither  lovely  boyl  See,  for  you  the  Nymphs  bring  lilies  in 
beaped-up  baskets ;  for  you  the  fair  Naiad,  plucking  pale  violets  and  poppy  heads,  blends 
narcissus  and  sweet-scented  fennel  flowers;  then,  twining  them  with  cassia  and  other 
sweet  herbs,  sets  off  the  delicate  hyacinth  with  the  golden  caltha.” 

*  .\.  C.  Wooton,  Chronicles  of  Pharmacy.  T.ondon,  1910,  vol.  1,  p.  183. 
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natures  once  popular  may  be  cited  since  some  of  these  are  still  to  be  found 
in  older  books  and  in  the  prescriptions  of  some  of  our  medical  forebears. 

Saxifrages  growing  on  rocky  soils  seemed  to  break  or  crush  the  rocks ; 
hence  they  were  recommended  for  stones  of  the  bladder.  Red  roses,  be¬ 
cause  of  their  color,  were  linked  with  blood  disorders.  Saffron  and 
tumeric,  yellow  in  color,  were  good  for  jaundice.  The  trefoil,  triangular 
in  shape,  looked  like  a  heart ;  hence  was  useful  for  the  heart.  The  birth- 
wort,  shai)ed  like  a  womb,  was  obviously  suited  for  disease  of  the  uterus, 
just  as  bladderwort,  vaguely  resembling  the  bladder,  was  prescribed  for 
urinary  diseases.  Bloodwort  or  Tormentilla  was  good  for  bloody  fluxes. 
Kernelwort  or  Scrophularia  nodosa  was  a  cure  for  scrofula.  Canterbury 
bells,  flowers  with  long  necks,  were  useful  for  sore  throat.  Thistles  were 
made  for  stitches  in  the  side  or  pleurisy.  Scorpion  grass,  fancifully  re¬ 
sembling  a  scorpion’s  tail,  was  employed  for  scorpion  bites.  The  walnut 
is  a  classical  example  of  signature  therapeutics ;  the  hard  shell  corresponds 
to  the  bony  skull,  the  inside  pellicle  resembles  the  meninges,  while  the  meat 
itself  is  strikingly  shaped  like  the  brain.  Therefore  it  was  an  excellent 
remedy  for  diseases  of  the  brain.  Quinces  with  their  fine  down  or  hairs 
were  useful  for  the  growth  of  hair,  and  so  were  various  mosses  prescribed 
for  falling  hair.  Asarum,  the  flower  of  which  looks  like  a  human  ear,  was 
of  course  indicated  for  diseases  of  the  ear ;  while  the  seeds  of  henbane  or 
Hyoscyamus,  shaped  vaguely  like  the  lower  jaw,  were  the  basis  for  some 
toothache  drops.  The  lily  of  the  valley,  with  its  drooping  head,  was  a  well- 
known  drug  to  use  in  apoplexy.  Foxes’  lungs  were  used  in ‘pulmonary 
troubles ;  and  dates,  because  of  a  resemblance  to  a  tumor,  were  employed 
in  cancer.  Some  vestiges  of  such  fantastic  aberrations  of  naive  and  super¬ 
stitious  minds  can  still  be  found  up  to  the  present  time.  Gold,  which  was 
the  symbol  of  the  sun,  was  given  in  cases  where  the  sunlight  was  re¬ 
garded  as  beneficial.  Can  this  be  the  original  basis  of  its  employment  in 
arthritis?  Silver,  the  signature  of  the  moon,  was  prescribed  for  epilejitics 
because  it  was  observed  that  epileptic  fits  or  seizures  were  more  frequent 
and  more  violent  when  the  moon  was  full.  Why  silver  nitrate  was  em¬ 
ployed  in  gastric  ulcer  is  not  clear,  but  the  result  of  such  prolonged  practice, 
a  darkening  of  the  skin,  or  argyria,  can  still  occasionally  be  seen  in  older 
ulcer  patients. 

A  very  common  practice  based  on  a  fallacious  inference  from  the 
doctrine  of  signatures  was,  and  still  is,  the  employment  of  infusions  and 
compresses  prepared  from  flowers  resembling  the  eyes  for  the  treatment  of 
eye  diseases.  The  flowers  of  that  kind  must  have  a  prominent  central 
“  eye,”  or  ovary,  surrounded  by  one  or  two  rows  of  petals.  Such  infusions 
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aiul  coin])resscs  of  Matricaria  ((k-rnum  camomile)  is  still  a  household 
remedy  for  sore  eyes.  Here  was  i)rohahly  one  t)f  the  earliest,  if  not  the 
(»riy,inal.  medicinal  nse  of  marij;olds.  which  was  later  extended  and  magni¬ 
fied  as  a  panacea  for  all  kinds  of  ills.  Oswald  C'rollins  recommended  this 
nse  in  infections  of  the  eye.  d'he  modiemn  (»f  henetit  derived  from  snch 
procedures  can.  of  course,  he  explained  hy  the  moist  heat  toj^ether  with 
the  mild  astriiif^ent  action  of  stich  infusions;  hnt  it  was  ascribed  hy  the 
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hlack  and  white  pluitoRrajih  of  a  inotlern  tlorist’s  inariRold. 

crednlons  to  the  eye  sijjnatnre  of  the  marij;old  fortified  hy  the  mystic  con¬ 
notations  of  the  name  “  Mary's  j;old." 

'I'he  employment  of  calendula  or  marij;old  as  a  collyrinm  is  of  special 
interest  to  the  botanist  because  of  the  larj;e  mnnher  of  jdants  to  which  the 
name  marij;old  has  been  apjdied.  It  is  obvious  that  even  hy  a  yreat  stretch 
of  the  imagination  a  flower  named  marigold,  and  on  sale  hy  florists  at  the 
present  time,  could  not  he  used  for  eye  affections  because  of  the  solid 
innltitnde  of  petals  and  the  absence  of  a  visible  “  eye  ”  in  that  flower  (see 
fig.  1  ).  'I'he  only  marigold  to  answer  the  purpose  must  he  one  with  a 
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prominent  eve  in  the  center  and  only  one  or  t\v»)  rows  of  iietals  around 
it.  'riiis.  we  shall  see.  is  the  Calendula  officinalis  to  which  Shakespeare 
refers  in  his  w«trks. 

I’otanv  and  Semantics 

'I'he  hAi<;lish  name  marigold  a]>plied  to  Calendula  officinalis  is  hy  no 
means  restricted  to  one  species  of  ]>lant  and  llower.  Here  we  have  a  strik¬ 
ing  e.xample  of  the  confusion  in  lunneiiclatnre  so  prevalent  in  biology  hoth 
in  the  botanical  and  z(M>logical  fields.  Hence  the  imjxtrtance  placed  nowa¬ 
days  on  strictly  scientific  Latin  names  in  all  these  branches  of  science, 
h'ven  the  official  Calendula  officinalis  of  the  Xational  Formulary  and  of 
the  various  disj)ensatories  was  subject  to  substitutes  and  adulterants,  more 
particularly  mixtures  or  additions  of  the  French  marigold.  Taf/etes  [>atula 
L.  and  .African  marigold.  Taf/etes  erecta  L..  and  often  also  of  saffron. 

Hnder  the  collo(|uial  term  ”  marigold  ’’  many  m(»re  different  plants  have 
been  included.  There  is  the  Flos  soils,  the  Clirysantlieninni  creticnni  «tr 
marigold  of  f'andia.  the  Aster  attiens,  or  juiqile  marigold,  the  Clirysanthe- 
ininn  scf/etnin  or  corn  marigold,  and  the  Caltlia  l>alnstris  or  marsh  mari¬ 
gold  with  a  flower  (|uite  distinct  from  the  <*tficial  calendula  and  «>f  which 
there  are  several  varieties  with  single  and  double  thiwers. 

Of  greater  interest  to  the  student  «)f  nature,  however,  are  the  etynudogy 
and  semantics  of  the  various  names  for  marigold  among  different  iK‘o])les. 
'File  hybrid  derivation  of  the  English  “  Mary-gold  "  stresses  the  religious 
connotations  of  the  flower.  Strangely  enough,  such  a  religious  connotation 
is  met  with  only  in  one  other  language  besides  English,  namely  the  (laelic 
Lns-niairi  meaning  the  plant  of  Mary.  On  the  other  hand,  the  attractive 
colors  of  the  flower  are  featured  more  fre(|uently  in  various  languages. 
Thus  we  have  in  the  old  English  jK)ets  the  w»»rd  f/olde  for  marigold, 
while  in  (lerman  we  have  the  w«)rd  Coidbinme  in  the  Dutch  Condbloein, 
and  in  Greek  ehrysanthemon,  which.  «)f  course,  means  golden  flower.  'I'he 
etymol(»gy  of  the  Latin  ealtlia  •)r  ealta  is.  according  to  Professor  Leo 
Sj)itzer.  unknown. 

.Another  botanical  or  rather  ])hysiological  i)rojierty  (»f  calendula  is  the 
curious  influence  of  sunlight  on  the  movements  of  this  plant  or  the  so- 
called  heliotropic  response  found  among  various  herbs  and  flowers.  It  is 
well  known  that  many  of  these  plants  with  thin  and  pliable  stems  Iwnd 
towards  the  light,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  flowers  which  they  hear.  'Fhis 
is  expressed  hy  the  (ireek  name  lieliotroTos  for  the  flower,  hy  the  Latin 
solseqninm,  the  English  tnrnesol  and  the  French  sonei.  which  is  merely 
a  contraction  of  solseqninm.  Many  other  terms  for  the  marigold 
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tlowcrs  are  given  by  I’ickering  in  his  Chronological  History  of  Botany 
(Boston,  1897),  such  as  the  Turkish  liamoiwuoreta,  the  Yemenese 
zobejdc,  the  Hindustanee  gulimariym,  and  the  Japanese  kinsenkwa,  but 
the  significance  of  these  words  we  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain. 

Of  the  greatest  interest,  however,  are  the  allusions  of  Shakespeare  to 
another  physiological  property  of  the  marigold  which  we  wish  now  to 
consider  in  more  detail.  It  is  the  opening  and  shutting  of  the  corolla,  or 
ratlier  of  the  petals,  in  relation  to  sunlight.  Judging  by  the  morphology 
of  flowers  and  leaves  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  marigold  of  Shake- 
.speare  was  Calendula  officinalis.  This  is  further  supported  by  the  meta¬ 
phors  which  he  employed  in  referring  to  that  flower.  These  deal  with  the 
opening  and  shutting  of  its  petals.  The  most  surprising  feature  of 
Shakespeare’s  references  to  the  marigold,  however,  is  his  apparent  in¬ 
difference  to  the  purported  healing  virtues  of  that  drug.  This  eloquence 
of  silence  is  the  more  impressive  when  the  historian  bears  in  mind  that 
his  was  the  age  when  the  doctrine  of  signatures  prevailed.  Oswald  Crollius 
had  then  but  recently  printed  his  Tractatus,  and  it  was  about  Shakespeare’s 
time  that  the  famous  herbalists,  Gerard,  Parkinson,  and  others  flourished, 
all  of  whom  dwelt  upon  the  therapeutic  virtues  of  the  plant.  Shakespeare 
was  well  acquainted  with  the  leading  doctors  for  his  time ;  in  fact,  his  son- 
in-law  was  a  physician.  .\11  these  circumstances  make  the  writer  think  that 
I)erhaps  the  Bard’s  keen  mind  unconsciously  had  prescience  enough  to 
recognize  the  worthlessness  of  the  medicament  and  anticipate  the  verdict 
of  present-day  pharmacology  as  to  its  uselessness. 

'fhe  word  calendula  itself,  related  of  course  to  the  Latin  Kalendae, 
refers  to  the  peculiar,  frequent  inflorescence  or  flowering  of  the  marigold 
plant,  which  was  believed  by  the  ancients  to  occur  every  month.  The  same 
idea  as  to  frequency  of  flowering  is  expressed  by  the  Italian  description  of 
marigolds  as  fiori  di  ogni  mese. 

Shakesfjeare’s  .Mlnsions  to  Marigolds 

.\1!  commentators  on  Shakes|)eare  are  agreed  upon  one  point,  namely 
that  he  was  a  wonderfully  many-sided  writer.  Every  art  and  science  is 
more  or  less  noticed  by  him,  so  far  as  it  was  known  in  his  day.  Every 
business  and  ])rofession  is  more  or  less  described  in  his  plays.  Books  have 
l)een  written  by  various  writers  and  hero-worshippers  about  Shakespeare 
as  a  soldier,  a  .sailor,  a  lawyer,  a  physician,  an  astronomer,  a  printer,  an 
actor,  a  divine,  a  sportsman,  and  an  angler — all  of  which  are  noted  perhaps 
for  their  e.xaggeration.  Nevertheless,  there  is  no  doubt  about  the  Bard’s 
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having  been  an  acute  naturalist,  and  especially  an  extraordinary  lover  of 
plants  and  dowers.  It  is  surprisng  to  note  on  perusing  such  well-known 
works  as  Henry  N.  Ellacombe’s  Plant  Lore  and  Gardcncraft  of  Shake¬ 
speare  (London,  1884),  or  F.  G.  Savage’s  Flora  and  Folklore  of  Shake¬ 
speare  (London,  1924)  that  they  contain  citations  from  Shakespeare’s 
works  on  well  over  155  different  plants,  trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers. 

Although  Shakespeare  had  an  extensive  knowledge  of  plants  and  the 
purposes  for  which  they  were  employed,  he  nowhere  speaks  of  them 
simply  to  display  his  learning,  but  uses  them  only  as  illustrations  to 
embellish  a  phrase,  emphasize  a  meaning  which  he  wishes  to  convey, 
strengthen  a  trope,  or  point  to  a  moral.  All  his  allusions  and  references 
to  plants  and  especially  to  flowers  come  spontaneously,  which  goes  to  show 
his  ready  acquaintance  with  practical  horticulture  and  botany. 

Shakespeare’s  knowledge  of  plants  was  the  kind  of  knowledge  possessed 
by  a  keen  lover  of  nature,  who  goes  through  the  world  with  his  eyes  open 
to  the  many  beauties  that  surround  him,  and  who  does  not  content  him¬ 
self  with  simply  gazing  and  passing  on.  With  the  spirit  of  the  born 
naturalist,  Shakespeare  tried,  in  addition  to  the  inner  beauties  he  saw  as  a 
l)oet,  to  find  out  something  about  the  medicinal  or  poisonous  properties  of 
plants  and  flowers,  the  information  to  be  utilized  later  by  him  as  a  drama¬ 
tist.  He  had  the  great  and  rare  gift  of  being  able  to  describe  what  he  saw 
and  learned  in  a  way  that  few  others  have  been  able  to  do.  He  could 
communicate  to  others  the  pleasure  that  he  himself  felt,  not  by  long  descri])- 
tions,  but  by  a  few  simple  and  well  chosen  words,  a  few  striking  natural 
touches,  and  a  few  unusually  apt  epithets  which  bring  the  plants  and 
flowers  before  us  in  the  freshest  and  often  most  touching  ways. 

There  are  six  passages  in  Shakespeare’s  works  in  which  references  to 
marigolds  are  found.  Two  of  these  refer  to  these  flowers  as  ornaments, 
religious  or  otherwise,  employed  for  embellishment  of  graves.  The  other 
four  speak  of  the  flower  metaphorically,  revealing  the  Hard’s  intimate 
knowledge  of  plant  physiology.  The  two  allusions  to  marigold  as  a 
tribute  of  respect  and  love  to  the  departed  occur  in  the  play  “  Two  Noble 
Kinsmen  ”  (a  spurious  work,  according  to  some,  of  which  Shakespeare 
was  a  co-author  with  the  dramatist  Fletcher)  and  in  “  Pericles.” 

In  act  one,  scene  one,  of  ”  Two  Noble  Kinsmen  ”  we  read ; 

Primrose,  first-born  child  of  Ver 
Merry  springtimes  harbinger 
With  her  bells  dim, 

Oxlips  in  their  cradles  growing. 

Marigolds  on  death-beds  blowing 
I^rks  heels  twin. 
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'fhc  Other  passage,  in  “  Pericles.”  act  four,  scene  one.  line  i6,  is  better 
known  to  the  general  reader : 

To  strew  thy  green  with  flowers;  the  yellows,  blues, 

The  purple  violets,  and  marigolds 
Shall  as  a  carpet  hang  upon  thy  grave 
While  summer  days  do  last. 

The  four  other  references  to  marigolds  describe  in  figurative  language 
the  opening  and  shutting  of  the  petals  at  sunrise  and  at  sunset.  The  first 
of  these  passages  is  in  “  Cymbeline,”  act  two,  scene  three,  line  25 : 

Hark,  hark !  The  lark  at  heaven’s  gate  sings, 

.A.nd  Phoebus  ’gins  arise. 

His  steeds  to  water  at  those  springs 
On  chalk’d  flowers  that  lies ; 

And  winking  mary-buds  begin 
To  ope  their  golden  eyes. 


The  second  reference  is  found  in  “  Winter’s  Tale,”  act  four,  scene  three, 
line  105 : 


Here’s  flowers  for  you; 
Hot  lavender,  mints,  savory,  marjoram: 

The  marigold  that  goes  to  bed  with  the  sun, 
And  with  him  rises  weeping. 


.\  third  reference  to  the  flower  is  to  be  found  in  “  Lucrece  ”  beginning 
with  line  397 : 

Her  eyes,  like  marigolds,  had  sheath’d  their  light. 

And  canopied  in  darkness  sweetly  lay. 

Till  they  might  open  to  adorn  the  day. 


The  above  references  beautifully  employ  the  figure  of  speech  comparing 
the  marigold  to  the  eye.  This  trope,  moreover,  precisely  defines  the  flower 
calendula  which  Shakespeare  called  a  primrose.  A  glance  at  the  three 
illustrations  which  are  reproduced  in  this  paper  strikingly  conveys  this 
idea.  Figure  one  is  the  picture  of  marigold  flowers  which  may  be  obtained 
at  the  present  time  at  a  florist’s  shop.  It  is  quite  evident  that  the  numer- 
(jus  petals  bunched  together,  while  very  attractive  in  their  coloring,  cannot 
open  and  shut  with  light,  nor  is  there  any  similarity  whatever  between 
the  flower  and  the  human  eye.  In  figure  two  are  pictures  of  the  marsh 
marigold  reproduced  from  the  famous  Herball  of  John  Gerard,  a  con¬ 
temporary  of  Shakespeare.  And  in  figure  three  we  have  a  reproduction 
from  the  Paradisum  or  Garden  of  Pleasant  Flowers  of  Parkinson,  pub- 
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lished  in  1629,  showing  in  nnniber  three  the  Calendula  officinalis  or  the 
marigold  to  which  Shakespeare  referred. 


Chap*  Of  MsrigoU, 

^  Th  Dtfiriftim, 

t  X  y|A'niMatiso1>ltxth|^atbfojidle«iie*fonieiriutroaod.CBaaili/>f«MlliM(icew 
coiour, dcightly ladMreii or purU abevt  tbc cOgin ; among ohi^ nic »p  ibickc fa 
Aalkct,likrwitcgrceiie{whetcupaa  doc  gKMr  goodly  yclioo  6aa(et,glittcriiiglik« 
nid,  and  like  to  ibolc  ot'  Crmr-fdoc,  butgicatttitbeio-jc  it  rauU.compofed  of  very  moy 
miogi. 

I  s  CtbhsfJmfrm  wkttr. 

TbcgicacMatikMarigold.  Tbc  (mall  HarOi  Marigold. 


»  TIic  frnallct  Maiih  Marigold  hath  manv  roood  leaiict  ffotd  vponthr  j»t<iin>d.rfa^dari« 
r.rcccccoiojn  amongllwhich  nic  vpdioett  brancbci.chargcdoiilithe  likclra>icti» 
i',m;rattiictoppetorilicb«aocba,of  anoAlhiDingyclIon'colautttkcioor  it  alio  liketlo  lor- 

j  The  creat  Matih  M  rtigoMwiih  donWe  :too*ct  it  a  Hrw!***  in  Ergland.tiit  nanoeCoon^ 
(boiiM  fccaK  tobcc  in  ilu  iiirctKlk  pa^t  of  Gmi  lay,  >»  the  fel*:i'>  i  o<'  a  "wn  "f  inofc  C.OUBPte« 
r’.  at  Ihioe  bid  coofercoeo  trithall.tbc  wh'cb  he  thot-lc'e-iV'.l  i  K  !r  itb  ;ttth  be)  Imoei  jroMMn* 

ililk.-t  luethoTeor our contioa  fort, and  batbdooale  dnotc,  I  kcthofcoi  tnegaroMMangWu, 
«rb(  .-air.  co'irilletb  th:  ditf.:ivnce. 


Fig.  2. 


Caltha  Palustris  or  Marsh  Marigolds.  Large  and  small  varieties. 
From  Gerard’s  Hcrball,  1600. 


The  most  interesting  passage  of  Shakespeare  referring  to  the  marigold 
is,  however,  in  Sonnet  XXV.  This  short  poem  develops  a  single  idea  or 
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Calendula  and  other  flowers.  From  Parkinson’s 
Paradisum,  1629. 

1.  Chrysanthemum  creticum,  5.  Pillofella  motor, 

2.  “  Flower  of  the  Sunne,”  6.  Scorfonera  hispanica, 

3.  Calendula,  or  marigold,  7.  Tragopagon. 

4.  Aster  atticus  or  purple 

marigold, 
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mood,  and  possesses  in  a  high  degree  the  essential  qualities  which  make  a 
sonnet  so  admirable.  Here  we  have  the  profound  and  original  thought  of 
Shakespeare  regarding  the  ideals  of  all  creative  minds  expressed  in  strik¬ 
ingly  novel  and  fitting  figures  of  speech  and  couched  in  inimitable,  musical, 
and  transparent  language.  Here  the  metaphor  involving  the  simple  flower, 
marigold,  is  indeed  a  more  effective  bibliotherapeutic  agent  and  worth 
more  than  all  the  pharmaceutical  hodge-podge  enumerated  in  the  old 
dispensatories. 

Let  those  who  are  in  favor  with  their  stars, 

Of  public  honor  and  proud  titles  boast ; 

Whilst  I,  whom  Fortune  of  such  triumphs  bars, 

Unlooked  for  joy  in  that,  I  honor  most. 

Great  princes’  favorites  their  fair  leaves  spread. 

But  as  the  marigold  at  the  sun’s  eye; 

And  in  themselves  their  pride  lies  buried. 

For  at  a  frown  they  in  their  glory  die ; 

The  painful  warrior  famoused  for  fight. 

After  a  thousand  victories  once  foil’d. 

Is  from  the  book  of  honor  rased  quite 
And  all  the  rest  forgot  for  which  he  toil’d ; 

Then  happy  I,  that  love  and  am  beloved, 

W’here  I  may  not  remove,  nor  be  removeil. 

In  these  fourteen  lines  the  Bard  brings  solace,  cheer,  and  encourage¬ 
ment  to  all  those  rare  creative  and  unfettered  souls,  fearless  and  inde¬ 
pendent,  yet  meek  and  modest  therewithal,  of  poets,  artists,  jurists,  clergy, 
])hysicians,  scientists — researchers  all,  who  regardless  of  their  destined 
fate  are  staunchly  toiling  and  are  faithful  to  their  goal. 
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The  five  years,  1873-1878,  were  a  long,  dismal  story  of  bankruptcy, 
wage  cuts,  unemployment,  strikes,  lockouts,  riots,  depression  and  despair.* 
This,  the  nation’s  first  modern  depression,  struck  just  as  large  scale 
undertakings  for  the  improvement  of  public  health  and  sanitation  were 
beginning  to  gain  popular  support.  However,  despite  the  hard  times  and 
the  troubles  they  produced,  public  health  reformers  pushed  forward  with 
ambitious  projects  at  all  levels  of  government  to  create  by  the  end  of  the 
five  years  the  foundation  for  our  present  system  of  protecting  the  nation’s 
health. 

Eighty  years  ago  the  death  rate  was  twice  as  high  as  it  is  today.®  It 
had  been  rising  steadily  for  over  four  decades  with  the  disorganized 
growth  of  cities  accompanying  the  industrialization  of  the  country.  The 
urban  poor  bedded  down  in  unbelievably  filthy  slums.  One  ward  in  New 
York  City  crowded  more  people  into  its  rookeries  than  any  other  city  in 
the  world.  Plumbing  was  rudimentary  at  best.  A  hand  pump  supplied 
the  tenement  family  with  its  water — water  drawn  from  a  well  driven  next 
to  the  backyard  privy.  In  the  more  elegant  sections,  concealed  behind 

*  James  Ford  Rhodes,  History  of  the  United  States  from  the  Compromise  of  1850 
(New  York,  1910),  VII,  52-53,  a  good  general  history  of  the  period  when  read  in 
conjunction  with  Arthur  M.  Schlesinger,  The  Rise  of  the  City  (Arthur  M.  Schlesinger 
and  Dixon  Ryan  Fox,  eds.,  A  History  of  American  Life,  X,  New  York,  1933) ;  for  general 
public  health  and  medical  history,  Henry  E.  Sigerist,  American  Medicine  (New  York, 
1934),  Richard  H.  Shryock,  The  Development  of  Modem  Medicine  (Philadelphia,  1936), 
especially  206-240;  a  collection  of  articles  reviewing  the  fifty  years  from  1871-1921, 
Mazyck  P.  Ravenel,  A  Half  Century  of  Public  Health  (New  York,  1921)  ;  contemporary 
public  health  knowledge,  Annual  Reports  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Public 
Health,  1870-1879,  summarized  in,  George  (Chandler  \i^hipple.  State  Sanitation,  a  Review 
of  the  IVork  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Health  (Cambridge,  1917),  II,  26-45;  a 
neglected  mine  of  information  on  sanitary  practice  and  conditions  in  every  city  in  the 
United  States,  U.  S.  Department  of  the  Interior,  Census  Office,  “  Report  on  the  Social 
Statistics  of  Cities,”  Tenth  Census  of  the  United  States  (Washington,  1887),  XVIII- 
XIX.  See  also  the  following  two  articles  by  Howard  D.  Kramer:  “Agitation  for 
Public  Health  Reform  in  the  1870’s,”  Journal  of  the  History  of  Medicine  and  Allied 
Sciences,  III  (1947),  473-488,  IV  (1949),  75-89;  and  “  Early  Municipal  and  State  Boards 
of  Health,”  Bulletin  of  the  History  of  Medicine,  XXIV  (1950),  503-529. 

’U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Historical  Statistics  of  the  United  States,  1789-1945 
(Washington,  1949),  39,  41,  47. 
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brownstone  fronts,  faulty  plumbing  and  clogged  sewers  proved  fre(iuent 
mediums  for  the  spread  of  disease.  Country  folk,  though  better  off  be¬ 
cause  they  were  fewer  per  acre,  had  moscjuito-breeding  swamps  and 
p(X)rly  driven  wells  to  carry  them  young  to  their  Maker.  Many  a  country 
and  city  dweller  alike  drank  milk  from  diseased  herds,  ate  meat  slaught<‘"ed 
in  terrifying  disregard  for  sanitary  laws,  and,  when  sick,  took  dcjped  and 
IKjisonous  patent  remedies,  or  was  treated  by  (|uacks  and  just  plain 
ignorant  doctors. 

Under  such  conditions,  periodic  plagues  swept  the  country,  terrorizing 
some  section  of  the  nation  every  few  years.®  When  an  epidemic  of 
malaria,  cholera,  or  yellow  fever  settled  on  a  town,  all  business  closed 
down  and  as  many  as  were  well  enough  or  rich  enough  fled  their  homes, 
often  carrying  the  disease  to  new  localities.*  Such  public  health  measures 
as  the  nation  adopted  largely  grew  out  of  the  clamor  generated  by  these 
scourges. 

In  the  cities,  where  contagion  spread  fast  and  struck  hard,  the  practice 
of  leaving  the  public's  health  to  the  mercy  of  the  private  citizen’s  unregu¬ 
lated  efforts  first  broke  down  completely.  For  these  reasons  cities  em¬ 
barked  on  public  health  programs  long  before  any  state  or  national  action 
was  taken.  The  size  of  the  city,  its  age,  and  the  severity  of  the  epidemics 
it  had  suffered  determined  the  amount  of  public  health  work  undertaken. 
Small  communities  usually  contented  themselves  with  a  few  quarantine 
regulations  to  take  care  of  an  occasional  outbreak  of  contagious  diseases ; 
a  small  city  like  Memphis,  Tennessee,  maintained  a  stand-by  board  of 
health  with  broad  emergency  powers  only;  big  places  like  New  York, 
Chicago,  and  Cincinnati  had  full-time  boards  or  superintendents  that 
functioned  much  like  their  modern  descendants.  But  by  1873  there  were 
only  32  full-time  boards  for  the  nation’s  226  cities. 

Emergencies  brought  forth  thoroughgoing  campaigns  to  banish  all 
sources  of  disease.  Sanitarians,  acting  on  the  then-current  theory  that 
rotting  organic  material  causes  disease,  ordered  streets  washed  down  with 
disinfectant,  clogged  sewers  freed,  garbage  hauled  out  of  back  lots.  swami)S 
drained,  doctors  commandeered,  and  strict  (piarantines  enforced.  Though 
much  individual  variation  e.xisted  in  the  permanent  boards’  day  to  day 
work,  by  and  large  they  enforced  smalljiox  vaccination  statutes,  kept  vital 

’  Susan  Wade  Peabotly,  “  Historical  Study  of  Legislation  regarding  Public  Health  in 
the  State  of  New  York  and  Massachusetts,”  The  Journal  of  Infectious  Diseases  (Chicago, 
l‘X)4),  Supplement  #4,  149-ISl. 

*  Harper’s  Weekly,  September  28,  1878,  755. 
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statistics,  inspected  food  and  water,  and  did  their  best  to  cope  with  primi¬ 
tive  sewage  systems  and  terrible  slums.  Where  there  was  no  permanent 
board  such  matters  went  largely  unattended  until  the  next  epidemic.® 

Perhaps  the  most  important  problem  that  these  boards  faced  was 
securing  an  adequate  water  supply.  Private  surface  wells  are  physically 
incapable  of  supplying  a  population  of  100,000  or  more  with  enough  water, 
never  mind  pure  water."  Moreover,  if  the  supply  is  inadequate,  no  feasible 
way  exists  to  clean  what  is  dirty,  or  carry  off  the  waste  of  the  city.  Also 
the  use  of  water  is  so  all-pervasive  that  if  the  source  is  contaminated  it 
becomes  a  dangerously  efficient  medium  for  the  promotion  of  disease. 
Doctors  and  interested  laymen  appreciated  most  of  these  facts  long  before 
this  period,  and  many  cities  had  embarked  on  some  sort  of  water  program 
before  1873.  New  York  City  constructed  its  ambitious  Croton  Works 
early  in  the  1840’s. 

The  depression  had  a  mixed  effect  on  water  projects.  In  Boston  a  series 
of  droughts  in  the  late  1860’s,  coupled  with  a  high  per  capita  consumption, 
rendered  the  situation  desperate.  This  crisis  produced  a  virtually  unop¬ 
posed  expenditure  of  $5,250,000  on  the  Sudbury  River  project  between 
1871  and  1879.  The  significance  of  this  effort  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  was 
no  mere  stopgap  but  a  huge  undertaking  that  doubled  the  city’s  capacity 
even  in  a  drought  year.^ 

Forces  were  at  work  in  Boston,  as  in  every  city  in  the  nation,  that  even 
the  strict  economizing  of  a  severe  depression  found  hard  to  contradict. 
Most  important  of  these  was  the  growing  dependence  upon  the  public 
water  system.  .\s  new  buildings  went  up,  no  provision  was  made  for 
private  wells  to  supply  them  with  water,  for  city  water  was  cheaper  and 
safer.  Thus  tor  many,  grown  used  to  a  high  rate  of  consumption,  there 
was  no  alternative  but  to  expand  the  public  works  when  failure  threatened. 
Moreover,  it  was  thought  that  a  good  supply  of  clean  water  would  make 
Boston  a  healthier  place  to  live.  The  “  Hub,”  along  with  many  of  the 
nation’s  other  great  cities,  suffered  during  the  cholera  epidemic  of  1866. 
Newspapers  and  national  magazines,  which  regularly  followed  the  course 
of  the  nation’s  ejiidemics,  urged  clean  water  and  clean  cities  as  a  sure 
preventive  and  kept  alive  popular  awareness.  Finally  any  comprehensive 

“Henry  Ingersoll  Bowditch,  Public  Hygiene  in  America  (Boston,  1877),  63-70. 

“George  Chandler  Whipple,  Stale  Sanitation  (Cambridge,  1917),  1,  25-26. 

^  City  of  Boston,  Report  of  the  Joint  Standing  Committee  on  IVater  and  the  City 
Engineer  (City  Document  ^85)  (Boston,  1874),  iii-iv. 
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water  project  mustered  a  good  deal  of  business  support  for  improved 
fire  protection.* 

However,  in  New  York  City  the  depression  may  have  retarded  any 
expansion  of  the  municipal  facilities.  New  York,  through  its  Croton 
Aqueduct  and  Reservoir,  had  a  nearly  adequate  supply  of  water  despite  a 
wasteful  consumption  rate  of  90  gallons  per  person  per  day.  A  serious 
drought  in  1876  caused  a  shortage  attended  by  a  complete  failure  of  service 
for  upper-story  users,  but  proposals  of  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Works 
for  expanding  the  supply  were  turned  down  on  the  ground  that  the  city 
could  ill  afford  any  more  big  projects  and  that  such  expenditures  would 
line  grafters’  pockets.  For  these  reasons.  New  York  confined  itself  to  re¬ 
pair  of  leaks,  an  ineffectual  system  of  household  consumption  inspection, 
and,  in  1878,  the  introduction  of  water  meters  for  commercial  users. 
Though  the  Croton  Aqueduct  was  carrying  more  water  than  it  was  de¬ 
signed  to  handle,  the  situation  was  less  desperate  than  in  Boston,  with  the 
result  that  hard  times  coupled  with  the  corruption  issue  postponed  any 
major  expansion.* 

San  Francisco’s  City  Engineer,  on  the  other  hand,  found  the  depression 
an  argument  for  expansion,  urging  rapid  action  to  take  advantage  of  the 
low  cost  of  iron  pipe.  Cheapness  of  materials  influenced  the  proposals 
themselves,  one  of  which  was  to  go  all  the  way  to  Lake  Tahoe  in  Nevada! 
.\11  envisioned  an  expenditure  of  $10,000,000  or  more.*® 

Ranking  in  importance  with  these  efforts  was  the  movement  for  better 
sewerage.  The  presence  of  sewage  in  city  surface  wells  was  a  common 
l)henomenon  of  the  1870’s.  Municipal  health  reports  record  numerous 
complaints  of  cellars  filled  with  dirty  water,  contaminated  wells,  and  back 
lots  flooded  with  sewer  discharges.  A  Chicago  report  of  1877  correlated 
death  from  communicable  diseases  with  the  lack  of  sewers  in  sections  of 
that  city.** 

In  Cincinnati  relations  between  the  water  supply  and  sewage  were  close 
to  the  point  of  intimacy,  a  situation  found  in  many  river  towns.  The  city 
drew  its  water  from  the  Ohio  River  at  a  point  only  a  few  hundred  yanL 

‘Desmond  Fitzgerald,  History  of  thr  Boston  IVatcr  Works  for  1868-1876  (Boston. 
1876),  37. 

*Nni'  York  Daily  Tribune.  November  7.  1876,  2;  Edward  Wegman.  The  ll'ater 
Supply  of  the  City  of  Netv  York,  1658-1895  (New  York,  18%).  104-107. 

“George  H.  Mendall,  Report  on  the  Various  Projects  for  the  ll’ater  Supply  of  San 
Francisco,  California  (San  Francisco,  1877),  149. 

“City  of  Chicago  Board  of  Health,  Reports  for  the  Years  1874  &  1875  (Chicago, 
1876),  11. 
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above  one  of  the  municipal  discharge  sewers.  In  New  York  antiquated 
brick  sewers,  whose  locations  were  often  unknown  to  the  authorities,  re¬ 
mained  plugged  for  years,  spewing  their  contents  ubiquitously  into  the  soil 
of  the  island.  A  plethora  of  discharge  sewers,  dumping  into  rivers  and 
channels  with  inadequate  current  to  carry  off  the  waste  material,  created 
an  island  city  surrounded  by  putrefaction. 

Neither  city  did  anything  to  remedy  this  dangerous  situation.  A  “  first 
things  first  ”  philosophy  prevailed,  basic  improvements  in  sewage  disposal 
being  forced  to  wait  until  the  water  supply  problems  were  solved. Also, 
in  New  York  the  successors  to  the  corrupt  Tweed  machine  turned  their 
efforts  to  honest  government  rather  than  expansion  of  public  works,  in 
contrast  to  Chicago  which  before,  during,  and  after  our  period  steadily 
carried  on  an  excellent  program  of  sewer  construction  under  the  direction 
of  its  able  engineer,  Mr.  E.  S.  Chesborough.*® 

In  Boston,  where  the  situation  was  fully  as  bad  as  that  in  New  York,  a 
vigorous  campaign  conducted  by  the  mayor,  municipal,  and  state  officials 
brought  forth  a  major  project  that  pretty  well  cleaned  up  its  sewer  prob¬ 
lems.  In  1870  the  city  physicians  led  off  with  an  attack  on  the  sewers 
stating  that  they  created  a  menace  to  the  public  health.  Two  years  later 
the  towns  surrounding  Boston  revived  their  long-standing  complaints 
against  the  city  for  flooding  their  rivers  and  marshes  with  sewage. 

In  January  of  1873  a  new  force  entered  the  picture.  At  the  urging  of 
the  State  Board  of  Health,  Boston  created  a  full-time  board  of  health  to 
replace  its  City  Council  health  subcommittee.  The  State  Board  had  long 
argued  for  an  adequate  sewer  system  for  Boston  as  one  of  the  reasons  for 
a  full-time  city  board  of  health.  In  every  one  of  its  reports  the  City  Board 
of  Health  pointed  out  dangerous  sanitary  conditions  caused  by  faulty 
sewage  disposal.  The  Board  convinced  Mayor  Cobb  that  the  city’s  high 
death  rate  was  due  in  large  measure  to  this  condition.  Meanwhile,  the 
State  Board  of  Health  continued  to  back  up  the  Boston  Board  with  a 
'Steady  stream  of  articles  on  the  hazards  caused  by  Boston  sewers. 

The  result  was  the  appointment  in  1874  of  E.  S.  Chesborough,  by  now 
well-known  for  his  work  in  Chicago.  Moses  Lane,  City  Engineer  of 
Milwaukee,  and  Dr.  Charles  Folsom,  secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  State 
Hoard  of  Health,  to  make  a  thorough  study  of  Boston’s  sewer  system  and 

‘‘George  H.  Benzenberg,  Report  to  the  Trustees,  ”  Commissioners  of  IVaterworks  "  of 
Cincinnati,  Ohio  (Cincinnati,  1909),  17;  U.  S.  Department  of  the  Interior,  Census  Office, 
“  Keport  on  the  Social  Statistics  of  Cities,”  Tenth  Census  of  the  United  States  (Wash¬ 
ington.  1887),  XVIII,  5C.8-S87:  XTX,  362,  .365-.V)8. 

”  Tenth  Census,  XIX.  500-506. 
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recommend  measures  for  improvement.  Their  report  of  1876  called  for 
a  complete  reconstruction  of  the  system  that  would,  among  other  things, 
consolidate  the  hundred-odd  discharge  sewers  into  one  safe  and  inoffensive 
outlet  in  Boston  harbor.  An  expenditure  of  about  $5,000,000  was  called 
for. 

Opposition  developed  as  soon  as  the  committee’s  plans  became  known. 
The  superintendent  of  sewers,  William  H.  Bradley,  led  the  parade,  with 
some  of  the  city’s  leading  merchants  closing  in  behind.  Bradley’s  argu¬ 
ments  included  a  statement  that  he  was  unconvinced  of  the  connection  be¬ 
tween  the  death  rate  and  urban  sewage  disposal,  and  that  the  whole 
program  was  too  elaborate.  Apparently  the  suf)erintendent  felt  the  project 
reflected  on  his  work  because  lie  contended,  with  some  feeling  that,  if  the 
death  rate  was  related  to  waste  disposal,  it  wasn’t  the  fault  of  his  sewers 
but  of  poor  plumbing  in  the  houses.  The  merchants  agreed  with  the 
superintendent  that  the  job  was  too  ambitious  and  asked  for  more  surveys 
before  the  city  undertook  to  spend  so  much  money.  The  cost  of  the  Sud¬ 
bury  River  Water  Works  construction  at  the  time  was  running  ahead  of 
initial  estimates  and  Boston  merchants  weren’t  happy  over  the  prospect  of 
the  city’s  spending  another  $5,000,000. 

However,  the  majority  of  Boston’s  citizens  seemed  to  feel  such  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  reduce  the  city’s  death  rate,  not  to  mention  sweeten  its  atmos¬ 
phere.  was  well  worth  the  investment.  By  1877  the  final  engineering 
report  was  in  and  the  money  appropriated.  The  work,  which  represents 
the  present  core  of  the  city’s  sewer  system,  was  completed  in  1884.^* 

Such  projects  as  the  Boston  one,  or  piecemeal  undertakings  elsewhere, 
however  didn’t  complete  the  solution  of  the  sewage  problem.  Jerry-built 
plumbing  connections,  too  small  traps,  poor  vents,  and  the  existence  of 
privies  continued  to  cut  down  the  effectiveness  of  such  reforms.’® 

Municipal  activity  in  other  fields  of  public  health  proceeded  throughout 
the  depression.  Quarantine  regulations  and  facilities  were  generally  ex¬ 
cellent  in  the  largest  seaport  cities  and  so  changed  little  during  the  1870’s. 
Food  inspection  continued,  albeit  in  a  crude  state.’*  In  Massachusetts  and 
Pennsylvania  the  depression  years  saw  the  towns  gaining  power  over 
nuisances,  following  the  New  York  reform  of  a  few  years  earlier.  The 
problem  was  largely  a  legal  one.  Conservative  courts  had  hampered  efforts 
to  abate  nuisances  caused  by  unsanitary  building,  poor  refuse  disposal,  and 

“  City  of  Boston.  The  Sewerage  of  Boston  (City  Document  #  J)  (Boston,  1876),  2-16, 
33  flF. 

”  Tenth  Census.  XVIII,  130-135. 

’*  Bowditch,  Public  Hygiene.  51.  7i-77. 
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the  like,  by  limiting  the  jurisdiction  of  the  authorities  to  those  matters 
included  in  the  old  common  law  definition  of  nuisances.  The  Pennsylvania 
statute  of  1874  and  the  Massachusetts  one  of  1877  gave  the  local  board 
the  broadest  sort  of  powers  over  these  health  menaces  through  nuisance 
proceedings  in  the  courts.^^ 

In  the  field  of  housing,  the  depression  retarded  municipal  activity,  if 
anything.  New  York  City’s  big  drive  on  its  slum  cellars  occurred  a  year 
before  the  depression.  The  city  reports  continue  to  speak  of  tenement 
infractions  of  city  health  regulations  and  the  crying  need  to  do  something 
more  about  the  city’s  slums,  though  little  headway  was  made.^*  The 
steady  growth  of  cities  and  widespread  unemployment  during  the  de¬ 
pression  undoubtedly  aggravated  the  problem  of  crowding  in  urban  sub¬ 
standard  housing  units. 

Philadelphia  was  the  one  bright  spot  in  this  picture.  There,  some  years 
before  the  depression,  a  modified  system  of  builder’s  lien  construction  of 
low-rent  housing  had  been  instituted.  The  owners  of  the  land,  cooperating 
with  a  group  of  builders,  put  up  half  the  money  necessary  to  construct 
single,  double,  and  three  family  houses.  The  builders  put  up  the  other 
half.  Both  groups  took  mortgages  to  cover  their  advances  and  sold  or 
rented  the  houses  to  the  occupants.  Prices  were  reasonable,  representing 
a  6%  return  on  the  cost  for  a  mortgage  sale  or  10%  for  rentals.  The 
(juality  of  construction  and  layout  of  the  houses  was  good  since  both  the 
owner  of  the  land  and  the  builder  had  a  real  interest  in  the  permanent 
value  of  the  project.  Units  built  on  this  plan  continued  to  be  put  up 
throughout  the  depression  as  their  sound  financing  and  construction  made 
them  an  attractive  investment  for  enlightened  capitalists.^® 

The  failure  of  other  cities  to  attack  the  problem  of  slum  housing  more 
vigorously  than  they  did  seems  to  have  a  two-fold  explanation.  First,  there 
was  much  work  yet  to  be  done  in  enforcing  the  existing  crude  tenement 
laws  without  embarking  upon  stricter  regulations.  Secondly,  any  dreams 
of  municipally  financed  housing,  even  if  they  could  overcome  laissez-faire 
arguments  of  the  day,  would  suffer  from  the  shortage  of  cash  caused  by 
the  depression  and  competition  for  funds  with  desperately  needed  sewage 
disposal  and  water  works  projects. 

The  number  of  state  public  health  boards  grew  substantially  during  the 
ilepression  years.  The  cause  was  not  a  spontaneous  movement  stemming 

”  Peabody,  “  Historical  Study  of  Legislation  regarding  Public  Health,”  27,  58,  119. 

*•  City  of  New  York.  Board  of  Health,  Fiffh  and  Sixth  Annual  Reports  (New  York, 
1876),  152. 

**  Bowditch.  Public  Hygiene,  216-220. 
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from  worsened  health  conditions  growing  out  of  the  lower  standard  of 
living,  but  rather  the  appearance  of  two  major  epidemics  and  the  fear  of 
more.  The  only  effect  of  the  depression  was  an  occasional  appropriations 
cut  for  the  new  boards.*®  Just  as  Massachusetts  created  a  central  health 
board  on  the  English  model  after  the  epidemic  of  1866  spurred  action,  so 
other  states  created  boards  on  the  Massachusetts  model  following  the 
epidemic  of  cholera  in  1873,  and  of  yellow  fever  in  1878.  By  the  end  of 
1872  Louisiana,  Massachusetts,  California,  Virginia,  and  Minnesota  had 
the  only  permanent  state  boards  in  the  country.  In  the  next  five  years 
fourteen  states  established  such  agencies:  Michigan  (1874),  Maryland 
(1874),  Alabama  (1875),  Georgia  (1875),  Wisconsin  (1876),  Missis¬ 
sippi  (1877),  New  Jersey  (1877),  Tennessee  (1877),  Illinois  (1877), 
North  Carolina  (1877),  Connecticut  (1878),  Rhode  Island  (1878), 
Kentucky  (1878),  and  South  Carolina  (1878).** 

In  the  South,  where  local  government  was  weak  and  health  measures 
haphazard,  the  state  boards  exercised  centralized  supervision  over  the 
local  districts.  These  boards  concerned  themselves  primarily  with  quaran¬ 
tine  measures  since  they  felt,  with  some  justice,  that  imported  infection 
from  the  Caribbean  caused  their  annual  scourges  of  cholera  and  yellow 
jack.  In  short,  their  work  represented  a  repetition  of  work  carried  on  by 
Northern  cities  in  an  earlier  period. 

Elsewhere,  state  boards  were  limited  largely  to  advisory  or  quasi- judicial 
powers.  Municipal  governments  made  and  enforced  the  health  laws.  In 
fact.  New  York  State  felt  so  well  protected  by  the  work  of  the  New  York 
City  Board  of  Health  that  it  had  no  state  board  of  health  at  all  during  our 
period.  Soon  afterward,  however,  some  cholera  upstate,  introduced  from 
Canada,  frightened  legislators  into  setting  up  a  state  agency.** 

The  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Health  showed  the  nation  how  much 
could  be  accomplished  by  a  state  board  even  though  it  possessed  only  ad¬ 
visory  powers.  Besides  its  role  in  getting  the  city  of  Boston  to  embark 
on  a  big  sewer  reform  project,  it  brought  about  the  creation  of  the 
Brighton  Abattoir.  Numerous  small  slaughter  houses  all  over  Boston. 

’•New  York  City’s  Board  of  Health  was  cut  one  third,  Nen’  York  Daily  Tribune, 
January  5,  1876,  3. 

”  Robert  D.  Leigh,  Federal  Health  Administration  in  the  United  States  (New  York, 
1927),  10;  especially  New  York  City  and  Massachusetts,  Howard  D.  Kramer,  “Early 
Municipal  and  State  Boards  of  Health,’’  Bulletin  of  the  History  of  Medicine,  XXIV 
(1950),  503-529;  Michigan,  Earl  E.  Kleinschmidt,  “The  Development  of  a  State  Health 
Service  in  Michigan,”  Bulletin  of  the  History  of  Medicine,  XHI  (1943),  462-480. 

”  Peabody,  “  Historical  Study  of  Legislation  regarding  Public  Health,”  29-30,  124-125. 
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and  especially  in  Watertown  and  Brighton,  operated  with  almost  total 
disregard  of  correct  health  procedures.  Rendering  of  dead  horses  was 
done  in  open  vats,  slaughterhouse  waste  like  entrails  and  blood  was  thrown 
to  pigs  kept  in  pens  under  the  building.  The  pigs  fattened  on  this  slop 
were  later  killed  and  sold  to  the  public.  The  whole  technique  was  waste¬ 
ful,  stinking,  and  dangerous.  In  1870  the  Board  lobbied  through  the 
legislature  a  bill  to  create  a  Butchers’  Slaughtering  and  Malting  Associ¬ 
ation  to  improve  the  situation,  but  the  slaughterhouse  operators  refused  to 
join  the  organization  since  they  regarded  the  Board’s  methods  as  un¬ 
economic.  The  Board  countered  in  1871  with  another  bill  from  the  legis¬ 
lature  giving  it  the  power  to  abate  nuisances  caused  by  “  offensive  trades.” 
The  Board  then  literally  harried  Greater  Boston  slaughterers  into  building 
the  Brighton  Abattoir  for  themselves  and  conducting  their  businesses  in  a 
sanitary  way.  By  1873  the  Abattoir  was  in  full  operation,  and  in  1876  its 
supervision  was  turned  over  to  the  Boston  Board  of  Health. 

Successful  lobbying  on  the  “Hill  ”  was  not  the  only  function  of  the 
Health  Board.  It  accomplished  a  great  deal  of  serious  and  novel  scientific 
work.  It  sponsored  a  complete  hydrographic  survey  of  the  state  whose 
findings  became  the  basis  of  the  cities’  and  towns’  future  water  and  drain¬ 
age  projects.  Its  members  and  hired  experts  studied  such  disparate  topics 
as  smallpox,  tuberculosis,  infant  mortality,  tenement  housing,  spinal 
meningitis,  sale  of  poisons  and  impure  ice,  ventilation  of  schools  and 
railroad  cars,  water  purity,  typhoid  fever,  the  danger  of  foot  pedal  sewing 
machines,  health  of  farmers,  and  construction  of  hospitals.” 

This  constant  stream  of  study  and  propaganda  bore  fruit  at  the  muni¬ 
cipal  and  individual  level  during  our  period,  and  created  a  favorable 
climate  of  opinon  for  the  continuation  of  such  work  in  the  “  heroic  ” 
|)eriod  of  public  health  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  and  first  years  of  the 
twentieth  century.  As  Henry  I.  Bowditch,  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts 
Board  of  Health,  wrote  in  his  survey  of  public  health  in  1877 : 

A  physician  said  to  me  the  other  day,  “  There  seems  to  be  arising  among  the 
citizens  a  kind  of  panic  relative  to  the  drains  of  their  own  houses,  and  they  have  a 
great  horror  of  the  least  odor  of  sewer  gases.”  I  cake  courage  from  the  remark. 
The  workers  are  all  around  us.  A  popular  writer  sits  beside  the  “  Autocrat  of  the 
Breakfast  Table,”  and  discusses  sewerage  in  the  “  Atlantic  Monthly  ”  with  infinite 
gusto,  and  apparently  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  readers  of  this  popular  monthly.®* 

Perhaps  the  biggest  contribulion  of  these  state  boards  of  the  1870’s  was  to 

**  Whipple,  State  Sanitation,  I,  42-44 ;  II,  377-396. 

**  Bowditch,  Public  Hygiene,  38. 
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teach  the  American  public  a  lesson  it  had  to  learn  before  disease  could  l>e 
readily  reduced.  It  was  a  lesson  Moses  taught  the  people  of  Israel :  “  Thou 
shalt  have  a  paddle  among  thy  weapons ;  and  it  shall  be,  when  thou  sittest 
down  abroad,  thou  shalt  dig  therewith,  and  shall  turn  back  and  cover  that 
which  cometh  from  thee.”  ** 

Among  the  states  there  was  little  legislative  action  except  in  New 
England  and  New  York  that  dealt  with  the  industrial  aspects  of  public 
health.  Massachusetts  passed  a  real  industrial  health  law  in  1877  modeled 
on  British  legislation.  The  act  provided  for  guards  for  machinery,  forbade 
cleaning  of  machines  while  they  were  in  motion,  required  safety  devices  on 
elevators,  sufficient  exits  and  entrances  for  factories  and  public  buildings, 
and  established  sanitary  and  ventilation  standards.  To  enforce  these  pro¬ 
visions  the  statute  ordered  one  or  more  state  policemen  to  be  assigned  to 
factory  and  building  inspection.** 

The  depression  undoubtedly  hampered  any  progress  in  the  field  of 
industrial  health.  During  hard  times  the  worker  wanted  employment,  not 
guards  and  toilets.  His  employer  also  felt  that  in  such  times  he  could  ill 
afford  such  extravagances.  The  sanitarians  of  the  1870’s  were  hardly 
in  a  position  to  stop  and.debate  the  point.  They  were  busy  enough  with 
their  water  works,  sewers,  and  many  other  activities  designed  to  cut 
down  the  death  toll  from  contagious  disease.  Moreover,  from  a  cold¬ 
blooded  point  of  view,  much  more  could  be  accomplished  for  the  nation  in 
this  field  than  by  cutting  down  industrial  accidents,  which  didn’t  even  ap¬ 
proach  a  minor  disease  like  bronchitis  as  a  cause  of  death  in  1880.** 

During  the  depression  years  .\merica’s  sanitarians  for  the  first  time 
had  their  own  organization.  The  American  Public  Health  Association 
was  founded  in  1872.  This  organization,  with  its  overlapping  membership 
with  the  American  Medical  Association,  exerted  a  tremendous  influence 
both  on  sanitary  knowledge,  and,  as  we  shall  see  later,  on  federal  legisla¬ 
tion.  Its  origins  go  back  to  the  sanitary  conventions  held  before  the  Civil 
War.  Its  founding  members  and  first  presidents,  men  like  Stephen  Smith 
and  Elisha  Harris,  had  attended  these  early  gatherings,  and  since  that 
time  had  continued  active  in  public  health  work,  serving  with  federal,  state 

•'*  Deuteronomy,  23 : 13,  quoted  by  George  Chandler  Whipple,  “  The  Sewage  Disposal 
Problem  in  Villages  and  Small  Cities,”  American  Journal  of  Public  Health,  IV  (1914), 
760. 

’*  Rufus  R.  Wade,  Development  of  Labor  Legislation  in  Massachusetts  (Boston.  1891). 
5-6. 

*’  The  1880  figures  given  by  the  Census  list  10,984  deaths  from  bronchitis,  2,349  from 
railroad  accidents.  120  from  machinery.  Tenth  Census,  XI,  44-53. 
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or  municipal  groups.  Stephen  Smith  was  attached  to  Bellevue  Hospital  in 
New  York,  and  had  done  work  with  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Health; 
Elisha  Harris  was  also  a  New  York  health  worker;  other  founding  mem¬ 
bers  included  E.  M.  Snow,  Health  Officer  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  and 
Herbert  Smith  of  the  United  States  Marine  Hospital  Service.  The  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  Association  were  as  broad  as  the  subject  of  public  health  itself. 
At  its  annual  conventions  papers  were  delivered  on  all  topics  from  ashes 
to  zymotic  diseases. 

The  Association’s  biggest  contribution  to  the  movement  in  our  period 
was  to  provide  a  means  of  communication  among  all  those  interested  in 
public  health  throughout  the  nation.  One  reads  in  the  various  state  and 
municipal  health  reports  frequent  citations  of  experiences  of  other  cities. 
Until  this  time  such  information  was  not  readily  available.  The  expert 
now  becomes  a  feature  of  local  health  work.  For  instance,  Boston  chose 
two  out-of-state  men  for  a  three-man  committee  to  study  its  sewer  prob¬ 
lems.  When  New  York  came  to  establish  its  state  board  of  health  in 
1880,  the  legislature  copied  almost  word-for-word  the  model  statute  drawn 
up  for  the  Association  by  Elisha  Harris. 

The  infant  organization  definitely  did  feel  the  effects  of  the  depression. 
In  the  years  1874-1876  the  treasurer  complained  of  difficulty  in  collecting 
dues  and  the  consequent  necessity  of  having  to  strike  many  from  the  mem¬ 
bership  rolls.  However,  good  times  returned  by  1878,  members  paid  up 
their  arrears,  and  the  organization  was  able  to  continue  as  a  powerful 
force  for  public  health  reform  in  the  nation.^® 

.Ml  this  activity  in  the  nation  did  not  fail  to  have  its  effect  on  Wash¬ 
ington.  The  government  had  two  agencies  active  in  health  work  by  1873. 
The  first  was  the  United  States  Marine  Hospital  Service,  a  75-year  old 
agency  of  the  Treasury  Department  that  was  completely  reorganized  two 
years  before,  during  the  Civil  Service  reform  drive.  Under  the  director¬ 
ship  of  its  Surgeon  General,  John  M.  Woodworth,  it  became,  in  our 
{jeriod,  a  moderately  efficient  service  for  the  care  of  seamen. 

The  other  active  force  was  the  U.  S.  Army  Medical  Corps,  which  with 
men  like  Dr.  John  S.  Billings,  and  money  left  over  from  the  Civil  War, 
had  built  up  a  considerable  research  organization.  Dr.  Billings  was  active 
in  putting  through  the  legislation  of  1870  for  the  reorganization  of  the 
Marine  Hospital  Service.  The  Corps  did  r  search  for  Congress  on  such 

Harold  M.  Cavins,  “  The  National  Quarantine  and  Sanitary  Conventions  of  1857- 
1860  and  the  Beginnings  of  the  American  Public  Health  Association,”  Bulletin  of  the 
History  of  Medicine,  XIII  (1943),  404-426. 
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matters  as  the  cholera  epidemic  of  1873,  and  at  every  sanitary  convention 
one  or  more  Army  men  could  be  found  in  prominent  attendance.  Perhaps 
most  notable  of  the  Army’s  achievements  was  the  Medical  Corps  Library 
which  Dr.  Billings  built  into  the  country’s  largest  and  easiest  to  use,  and 
the  same  doctor’s  extraordinary  pioneer  statistical  work  on  the  “  Vital 
Statistics  ”  for  the  1880  Census.  The  great  impetus  that  Dr.  Billings  gave 
to  the  gathering  of  health  statistics  made  it  possible  for  future  sanitarians 
to  check  the  progress  of  their  work,  a  relatively  rare  opportunity  u^'til  his 
day.'* 

The  immediate  cause  of  federal  legislation  was  the  cholera  epidemic  of 
1873,  which  killed  around  3,000  people  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  and  its 
companion  yellow  fever  epidemic  that  took  a  heavy  toll  in  Memphis  and 
New  Orleans.  The  Army  Medical  Corps  report  shows  the  progress  of 
cholera  up  the  Mississippi  Valley,  the  principal  agent  being  the  steamship 
Kilgore  which  brought  disease  into  every  port  it  visited.  Besides,  the 
evidence  proved  that  the  disease  had  its  origin  in  Asia  and  was  brought 
to  New  Orleans  by  an  infected  ship.***  Even  before  this  report  was  out. 
Congress  was  flooded  with  memorials  from  frightened  Southerners  press¬ 
ing  for  a  national  quarantine  law.  \  Congressman  from  Alabama  stated 
the  South’s  case : 

The  people  of  the  entire  gulf  coast  are  united  in  requesting  the  interposition  of  a 
national  power  to  protect  them,  and  through  them  the  entire  southwest,  from  the 
terrible  visitation  of  imported  plagues.  .  .  .  The  people  of  the  South  are  not  so  in 
love  with  national  power  that  they  would  resort  to  it  as  a  cure  for  any  evil  they 
may  labor  under  had  not  sad  experience  shown  not  only  the  necessity  of  such  an 
appeal,  but  also  demonstrated  why  the  remedy  lies  in  the  national  power  alone  .  .  . 
a  sanitary  line  is  like  a  military  one,  as  strong  as  its  weakest  point.*^ 

The  immediate  result  of  this  pressure  was  a  circular,  sent  out  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  reminding  all  Customs  and  Marine  Hospital 
Service  personnel  of  the  law  of  1799  ordering  them  to  cooperate  with 
local  officials  in  enforcing  quarantine  measures.  Of  the  series  of  measures 
introduced  when  Congress  first  met  after  the  epidemic,  the  Bromberg  bill 
was  typical  and  ultimately  the  most  important.  It  provided  for  a  national 
quarantine  system  to  be  supervised  by  the  Marine  Hospital  Service,  and 
in  the  case  of  conflict  between  federal  and  state  regulations,  the  federal 
were  to  predominate.  It  was  on  this  question  of  federal  superiority  that 

*•  Leigh,  Federal  Health  Administration,  81-103,  107-115. 

**  The  Cholera  Epidemic  of  1873  in  the  United  States  {Executh-e  Document  #95) 
(Washington,  1875),  183,  314. 

Quoted  by  Peabody,  “  Historical  Study  of  Legislation  regarding  Public  Health,”  129. 
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all  previous  quarantine  bills  had  foundered.  The  “  states  rights  ”  North 
wanted  to  protect  their  superior  quarantine  regulations  from  any  federal 
interference.  Thanks  to  these  regulations  and  improved  sanitation  in  the 
North,  wholesale  plagues  such  as  the  South  still  suffered  had  become  a 
thing  of  the  past.  Massachusetts  and  New  York  were  leaders  in  the 
opposition,  their  representatives  drawing  on  the  opinions  of  the  many 
experts  who  felt  that  better  national  sanitation,  not  quarantines,  was  the 
answer. 

The  Apv  dean  Medical  Association,  through  a  committee  under  the 
chairmanship  of  L»r  Henry  I.  Bowditch  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of 
Health,  in  1875  studied  the  question  of  quarantine  legislation  and  a  federal 
board  of  health,  and  c  .me  to  the  conclusion  that  a  national  board  of  health 
would  be  an  excellent  thing  but  of  little  use  until  there  were  more  state 
and  local  boards  in  existence  for  it  to  work  with.  The  A.  M.  A.  orienta¬ 
tion  at  this  time  as  on  local  health  work  and  it  deprecated  the  efficacy  of 
national  quarantine  measures.  The  American  Public  Health  Association 
with  its  overlapping  membership  split  on  the  quarantine  issue.  By  1878 
the  Association  compromised  on  a  program  for  a  national  board  of  health 
to  gi\e  advice  and  grants-in-aid  to  local  groups  for  health  work  in  con¬ 
junction  with  a  strong  national  quarantine  law. 

Continued  pressure  from  the  South,  where  yellow  fever  was  endemic 
every  year,  and  had  been  epidemic  in  Charleston  in  1874  and  1876,  also 
forced  Congress  to  compromise.  The  result  was  the  national  quarantine 
law  of  1878:  the  Bromberg  bill  without  the  objectionable  federal  superi¬ 
ority  clause.  In  addition  the  bill  provided  for  weekly  reports  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Marine  Hospital  Service  on  contagion  in  the  United  States 
and  abroad. 

Hardly  had  this  compromise  bill  been  passed  when  the  worst  yellow 
fever  epidemic  of  the  country’s  history  struck  the  South.  Southern 
Congressmen’s  lives  were  threatened  for  their  failure  to  get  a  stronger 
quarantine  law.  Southerners  wanted  internal  quarantines  to  be  set  up  by 
the  federal  government  as  well  as  quarantines  against  foreign  importa¬ 
tion.  Their  wild  statements  seemed  under  the  circumstances  to  be  justified 
since  it  was  not  realized  that  a  mosquito  breeding  in  the  swamps  of  the 
South  carried  the  disease,  not  miasma. 

Bent  on  action,  Southern  Congressmen  pushed  through  the  American 
Public  Health  Association’s  bill  in  a  special  session  of  Congress  in  1879. 
The  result  was  the  creation  of  the  National  Board  of  Health  and  standing 
Congressional  committees  on  Health  and  Quarantine.  The  Board  had 
strong  quarantine  powers  and  money  for  grants-in-aid  to  local  health 
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organizations.  It  died  after  four  years,  as  Dr.  Bowditch  had  predicted, 
largely  because  it  represented  a  premature  development  with  too  little 
local  underpinning  to  make  its  work  a  success.  However,  many  of  its 
powers  were  given  to  the  Marine  Hospital  Service  in  1883,  and  in  this 
way  a  statutory  base  was  created  for  the  future  Public  Health  Service.*^ 
In  summary,  the  depression  of  1873-1878  had  but  slight  retarding  effect 
on  the  public  health  movement  in  the  United  States.  The  state  of  the 
nation’s  health,  though  not  good  at  any  time  during  the  period,  grew  no 
worse.  There  were  epidemics,  some  very  serious  ones,  but  there  had  been 
many  epidemics  before.  Because  a  great  deal  of  public  health  work  either 
continued  or  was  expanded  during  the  period,  there  were  never  such  serious 
epidemics  again  in  the  country.  Many  cities  instituted  or  expanded  their 
public  health  programs.  Most  notable  were  the  sewer  and  water  projects 
that  suffered  little  from  hard  times.  Local  politics  and  the  degree  of 
awareness  of  health  dangers  were  the  controlling  factors  at  the  municipal 
level.  Although  Massachusetts  and  some  others  in  the  North  were  far  in 
advance  of  their  sister  states,  in  almost  every  state  of  the  Union  the  public 
health  movement  moved  forward  at  an  accelerated  pace.  Generally,  in  the 
North,  previous  advances  pushed  the  movement  forward,  while  the  South 
and  West  took  state-wide  measures  for  the  first  time.  With  the  birth  of 
the  American  Public  Health  Association  sanitary  work  became  a  pro¬ 
fession  with  the  attendant  effect  of  making  individual  sanitarians  more 
effective  workers.  Finally,  the  plagues  and  fear  of  plagues  really  put  the 
United  States  government  in  the  business  of  looking  after  the  whole 
nation’s  health,  not  just  that  of  soldiers  and  sailors,  for  the  first  time  in  its 
history.  Though  the  National  Board  of  Health  scheme  was  abandoned 
after  four  years,  many  of  its  services  were  continued  by  an  e.xpanded 
Marine  Hospital  Service,  and  Congress  itself  had  come  to  feel  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  public  health  justified  a  full-time  standing  committee. 

The  reasons  why  the  public  health  movement  moved  forward  in  tlie 
United  States  along  a  broad  and  varied  front  of  activity  despite  a  severe 
depression  are  not  hard  to  see.  The  movement  was  part  of  the  great 
humanitarian  ground-swell  of  the  century.  Practically  every  development 
of  the  period  had  its  roots  in  some  earlier  American  efforts ;  all  were  cur¬ 
rent  in  Eurof)e.  Finally,  the  movement  had  a  self-reinforcing  pnjwer.  The 
more  it  grew,  the  more  success  it  had  in  cutting  down  the  death  rate.  Each 
time  public  health  reformers  proved  this  point,  they  gained  more  public 
support  enabling  them  to  expand  their  activities  and  become  more  effective. 
It  was  during  the  depression  that  this  process  really  gained  momentum. 


**  Leigh,  Federal  Health  Administration,  282-294,  464-475. 


PETER  OF  ABANO  AND  ANOTHER  COMMENTARY  ON  THE 
PROBLEMS  OF  ARISTOTLE 


LYNN  THORNDIKE 

In  a  Berlin  dissertation  on  the  thirteenth  century  translation  of  the 
Problems  of  Aristotle  by  Bartholomew  of  Messina,  Rudolph  Seligsohn 
printed  from  two  manuscripts  the  text  of  the  first  medical  Particiila  and 
a  list  of  the  titles  of  the  remaining  Particiilae.^  A  comparison  of  this  text 
with  that  in  the  1482  edition  of  Peter  of  Abano’s  commentary  on  it, 
shows  that  he  used  Bartholomew’s  translation,  and  that  the  word  inter- 
pretante  in  the  colophon  to  the  edition  of  1482  ®  means  that  Peter  was  the 
first  to  comment  uixjn,  and  not  the  first  to  translate  the  Problems  into 
Latin.  It  is  true  that  the  Problems  of  this  first  Particula  number  57  in 
Bartholomew’s  translation  as  against  58  in  Peter’s  commentary,  but  this 
is  because  Problems  30  and  31  of  Bartolomew’s  translation,  as  edited  by 
Seligsohn,  are  combined  as  Problem  30  in  Peter’s  text,  while  38  and  50 
in  the  edition  of  Bartholomew’s  translation  are  divided  into  37  and  38, 
and  into  50  and  51  in  Peter’s  version.  But  the  wording  of  the  text  is  the 
same  in  both.  Seligsohn  lists  only  34  Particulae  in  Bartholomew’s  trans¬ 
lation,  as  against  38  in  the  edition  of  1482  (of  which  he  seems  to  have  made 
no  use).  This  is  because  he  omits  its  Particula  \0  de  passionibiis  com- 
munibns’,  combines  as  17,  its  18  on  language  and  19  on  music;  as  18, 
its  20  on  plants  and  21  on  food-stuffs;  and  as  34,  its  37  on  totum  corpus 
and  38  on  coloration  of  the  flesh.  But  the  Greek  text  has  the  same  38 
Particulae  as  in  the  1482  edition  of  the  Latin  translation. 

'Die  Ueber set  sung  der  ps.-aristotelischen  Problemata  durch  Bartholomaeus  von 
Messina.  Text  und  Textkritik.  Berlin,  1934. 

*  It  runs :  “  Explicit  expositio  succincta  problematum  Aristo.  quam  Petrus  edidit 
Paduanus  ea  nullo  prius  interpretante,  incepta  quidem  Parisius  et  laudabiliter  Padue 
terminata,  arte  hac  impensa  loannis  Herbert  Alemani  qui  non  solum  summam  curam 
adhibet  ut  sint  hec  sua  suave  quoque  sine  vicio  verum  ut  laute  sint  etiam  elaborata  Anno 
M.cccc.lxxxii  die  xxv*  Februarii.” 

Similarly  Peter  says  in  his  preface:  “.  .  .  precipue  quia  nihil  his  inveniebatur  omnino 
a  meis  progenitoribus  antea  in  lucis  manifestationem  redactum  ”  (a  2  ra)  ;  and.  “  Verum- 
tamen  extimo  quod  Aristotelis  problemata  omnia  nondum  ad  nostram  linguam  pervenere, 
cum  et  quedam  in  libris  de  somp.  et  vigilia  atque  animalium  semitradita,  ad  hunc 
transmissa  librum,  in  ipso  hdeliter  inspiciens  minime  valeam  reperire,  post  diu  huius 
executionis  problematum  aggregationem  reperire  ut  discerem,  cum  in  Constantinopoli 
me  transtuli,  volumen  aliud  problematum  Aristo.  volui  reperire  quod  quidem  in  linguam 
iani  latinam  transduxi.” 

This  last  allusion  is  probably  to  the  Problems  of  Alexander  of  Aphrodisias. 
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Incidentally  it  may  be  noted  that  Bartholomew’s  translation  was  some¬ 
times  faulty.  Thus,  in  XVIII,  6,  we  read :  .  aut  prestigiator  aut  minus 

(mimus)  aut  fistulator  aut  astronomus  aut  rhetor,”  This  apparently 
derogatory  association  led  Peter  in  his  commentary  to  explain  that  in 
.A-ristotle’s  time  the  science  of  judicial  astrology  had  not  yet  attained  its 
present  perfection.  But  in  E.  S.  Forster’s  English  translation,  which 
corresponds  closely  to  the  Greek  text,  the  passage  is  rendered :  “  Why 
for  example  should  a  man  who  chooses  to  be  a  conjurer  or  an  actor  or  a 
piper  prefer  these  callings  to  that  of  an  astronomer  or  an  orator  ?  ”  * 

In  the  manuscripts  is  found  a  Latin  commentary  upon  the  Problems 
of  Aristotle  which  has  never  been  printed  and  with  which  it  has  been 
customary  to  associate  the  name  of  Peter  of  Abano,  since  in  its  prologue 
its  material  cause  or  subject  is  called  “  libri  problematum  Aristotelis 
secundum  Petrum  Paduanensem.”  *  But  this  prologue  has  a  different 
incipit  from  that  of  Peter’s  commentary  as  found  in  other  manuscripts 
and  as  printed  in  1475  by  P.  Butzbach  at  Mantua  and  in  1482  by  Herbort 
at  Venice,*  and  which  opens,  “  luxta  sententiam  Aristotelis  .  .  .”  These 
words  open  prefatory  remarks  by  Jean  de  Jandun,  who  lectured  at  Paris 
on  a  copy  of  Peter’s  commentary  given  to  him  by  Marsiglio  of  Padua.® 
.■\fter  a  few  lines  we  read  further,  “  Inquit  magister  Petrus  Padubanensis, 
Forma  in  hoc  opere  observata  .  .  .”  But  neither  of  these  openings  at  all 
resembles  that  in  the  prologue  of  our  other  manuscripts,  which  runs  ; 
“  Felix  qui  potuit  rerum  cognoscere  causas  .  .  .”  Moreover,  this  prologue 
is  quite  different  from  Peter’s  personal  statements  in  the  other  preface.^ 
After  citing  Boethius,  De  consolatione,  Plato,  Tunaeus,  “  Tullius  in 
Rethorica,”  and  promising  to  be  brief,  it  defines  problem  ”  according  to 
Hugo,”  and  then  states  the  material  cause,  as  above  noted,  and  the  formal, 
efficient,  and  final  causes. 

*  The  Works  of  Aristotle  translated  into  English  under  the  editorship  of  W.  D.  Ross, 
volume  VII,  Problemata  (917a-b),  Oxford,  1927. 

‘Cambridge  University  MS  911  (Ee.  I.  22),  membrane,  15th  century,  fols.  lr-79r,  at  Ir. 
This  MS  will  henceforth  be  cited  as  CU  Ee.  1.22.  At  the  Bodleian,  Oxford,  MS  Digby 
77,  14th  century,  fols.  57ra-82rb,  “  Summa  Problematum  Aristotelis  secundum  Petrum 
Paduanensem,”  has  the  same  prologue,  as  does  Digby  153,  14th  century,  fols.  102-147. 

But  in  MS  113  of  St.  Johns  College,  Oxford,  early  14tli  century,  fols.  2ra-50vb,  I  did 
not  see  Peter  named  in  the  prologue. 

Digby  161,  fols.  24r-35v,  begins  in  tbe  midst  of  Particula  23  on  the  sea. 

*  Klebs  776. 1  and  2 ;  Stillwell  P  392  and  393.  I  have  not  seen  the  earlier  edition. 

*  I  tried  to  distinguish  it  as  the  version  of  Jean  de  Jandun  in  an  article,  “  Manuscripts 
of  the  Writings  of  Peter  of  Abano,”  Bulletin  of  the  History  of  Medicine,  XV  (1944), 
201-219,  especially  pp.  212-14. 

^  See  our  note  2  for  quotation  from  them. 
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Causa  cfficiuiis  tuit  Aristotcles,  doctor  egregius,  tlos  philosophorum,  preco  nature, 
amator  iustitie,  relator  veritatis,  filius  Nichomachi,  sapientissimus  Grecorum, 
magister  illustri  Alexandri  regis  Macedo  tocius  universi  monarchie,  omnibus 
scientiis  eruditus,  cunctis  virtutibus  insignitus,  fulgens  intus  philosophos  sicud  sol 
intus  Stellas,  vir  angelice  nature  vel  divine  pocius  quam  humane,  cuius  mirabilis 
excellentia  tarn  scientia  quam  virtute  prologo  de  regimine  principis  diffusius 
enarretur  et  interpretacione  nominis  septemplici  designatur. 

Seven  different  far-fetched  derivations  of  Aristotle’s  name  are  set  forth. 
Finally  we  are  told  that  the  work  has  a  twofold  division :  first,  into  four 
parts,  medicinal,  natural,  mathematical,  and  moral;  secondly,  into  38 
Partiadae,  under  each  of  which  are  divers  problems.  This  work  follows 
those  on  animals  and  vegetation.  For  the  sake  of  brevity  a  capital  Q 
will  be  used  for  the  question  or  problem  and  R  for  the  response.  The 
text  then  opens,  “  Quare  egritudines  generantur  per  superabundantiam  et 
defectum  ...”  instead  of  “  Propter  quid  magne  superhabundancie  egri- 
tudinales  .  .  .”  of  Barthclomew  of  Messina’s  translation. 

This  suggests  another  noticeable  divergence  from  the  commentary  of 
Peter  of  Abano  in  the  edition  of  1482.  Our  commentator  often  rephrases 
the  problem  to  suit  himself  or  for  sake  of  brevity,  and  sometimes  alters 
the  sense  as  well  as  the  wording  of  Bartholomew’s  translation.  Thus  he 
asks  why  diseases  are  worse  in  autumn  and  winter  than  in  spring  and 
summer,*  whereas  in  the  edition  of  1482  we  find :  “  Propter  quid  autumno 
et  hyeme  adustiones  magis  fiunt  in  frigidis  temporibus,  estate  vero  rigores 
impediunt  adustionibus  entibus,”  while  Forster’s  translation  of  the  Greek 
text  reads :  “  Why  is  it  that  in  the  autumn  and  winter  burning  fevers 
are  more  likely  to  occur  when  the  weather  is  cold,  while  in  the  summer 
chills  are  most  troublesfn.ie  when  it  is  hot?  ”  Or  he  inquires  why  males 
hate  their  first  concubines,  and  women  cherish  them.®  This  corresponds 
to  IV,  10  in  the  1482  edition,  ”  Propter  quid  iuvenes  quando  primo  coire 
incipiunt  quibus  associantur  post  actum  odiunt?  ”  and  the  English  trans¬ 
lation,  “  Why  is  it  that  the  young,  when  they  first  begin  to  have  sexual 
intercourse,  feel  loathing  after  the  act  for  those  with  whom  they  have  had 
intercourse?”  Or  he  asks  why  salt  and  chestnuts  crackle  when  thrown 
on  the  fire,  while  the  other  two  mention  salt  only.‘®  Or  he  asks  why  boys 
stammer  like  intoxicated  and  decrepit  persons,^'  while  the  edition  of  1482 

*  CU  Ee.  1.22,  fol.  5v  (1,29)  :  “Quare  egritudines  autumpnales  et  yemiales  vernalibus 
et  estualibus  sunt  peiores  ?  ” 

•  Ibid.,  f.  19r. 

Ibid.,  f.  38v:  ed.  1482,  XI,  26,  “Propter  quid  quando  sal  in  igne  proicitur  sotiat.” 

CU  Ee.  1. 22.  f.  38v. 
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(XI,  35)  has,  "  Propter  quid  balbutientes  non  possunt  lotjui,”  and  the 
English  translation,  “  Why  is  it  that  those  who  hesitate  in  their  speech 
cannot  speak  in  a  low  voice?  ”  Or  his  query  why  boiling  water  does  not 
provoke  urine  but  wind  does,*'  is  paralleled  in  the  edition  of  1482  **  by 
“  Propter  quid  aqua  quideni  bulliens  non  dissolvit,  ventus  autem  dissolvit.” 
Or  he  wonders  why  it  is  more  toilsome  to  walk  over  plains  than  over  hilly 
country,**  whereas  the  edition  of  1482  inquires  why  long  walks  over  plains 
are  more  laborious  than  over  uneven  ground,  but  short  walks  less 
laborious.** 

Sometimes,  however,  an  apparent  variant  wording  is  the  result  of 
embodying  later  phrases  in  the  full  statement  of  the  Problem.  Thus  the 
question,  “  Why  boys  stammer  like  intoxicated  and  decrepit  persons  ”  *® 
combines  the  opening  words  of  XI,  30  in  the  edition  of  1482,  “  Propter 
quid  balbutientes  pueri  sunt  magis  quam  viri  .  .  with  its  later  statement, 
“.  .  .  idem  et  ebrii  patiuntur  et  senes  .  .  *^  and  with  Peter’s  comment, 

“.  .  .  predicta  impedimenta  lingue  in  pueris  dicta  sunt  accidere  senibus 
tamen  et  ebriis.”  V,  42 :  “  Why  are  riders  on  horseback  less  likely  to 
fall:  Is  it  because  of  their  fear  they  are  more  careful?”**  has  been 
bracketed  in  the  English  translation  as  neither  making  sense  nor  relevant 
to  a  discussion  of  fatigue.  But  in  his  commentary  Peter  asks  why  those 
who  ride  even  on  running  horses  are  less  likely  to  fall  off  than  if  they  were 
mounted  on  asses,  mules,  or  camels,**  while  our  commentary  inquires  why 
those  riding  on  horses  fall  off  more  often  than  those  riding  on  mules, 
asses  and  camels,'*  which  would  seem  an  easier  question  to  answer. 

Some  of  the  Problems  in  this  commentary  seem  to  have  no  corre- 

“  Ibid.,  f.  61r. 

cit.,  XXIV,  4. 

“  Digby  153,  f.  112v  (VI,  1),  “  Q.  laboriosius  est  in  plants  quam  monticulosis  regionibus 
anibulari.” 

“  V.  1 :  “  Propter  quid  ambulationes  longe  quidem  existentes  in  planis  magis  laboriose 
sunt  quam  non  planis,  breves  autem  minus  laboriose.’’ 

•*  CU  Ee.  I.  22.  f.  38v. 

*’  This  statement  does  not  appear  in  the  English  translation  of  the  Greek  text,  which 
opens,  “  Why  is  it  that  those  who  hesitate  in  their  speech  cannot  speak  in  a  low  voice?  ” 
On  the  contrary  its  36th  Problem  opens :  “  Why  do  those  who  hesitate  in  their  speech 
become  .  .  .  better  under  the  influence  of  drunkenness  ?  ” 

**  In  the  1482  edition:  “  Propter  quid  qui  sunt  ab  equis  minus  cadunt?  Aut  propter  id 
quod  timent  custodient  se  magis  ?  ” 

••  “  Quare  est  quod  illi  qui  moventur  super  equis  etiam  currentibus  raro  cadunt  ex  eis 
quam  si  moveantur  super  asinis  mulis  aut  camelis  ?  ” 

*®  Digby  153,  f.  114v:  “  Q.  equitantes  in  equis  sepius  cadunt  quam  equitantes  in  mulis 
asinis  et  camelis.” 
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sponding  queries  either  in  the  1482  edition  or  the  Greek  text:  why  the 
east  is  the  nobler  part  of  the  world  and  so  the  terrestrial  paradise  is 
located  there;  why  the  wind  is  stronger  at  sunrise  than  at  sunset;  why 
some  grow  wise  in  their  sleep  like  prophets;  why  ardent  lovers  do  not 
dream  of  the  loved  one  ?  **  But  a  more  thorough  search  might  find  their 
basis  in  Peter’s  commentary,  which  is  the  case  with  the  question  why 
the  French  are  wise  when  young  but  foolish  in  old  age,  and  Italians  the 
opposite?  ■*  Peter  asks  in  his  comment  on  XXX,  12 :  “  Propter  quid  pueri 
Gallorum  a  principio  sapientes  apparent,  procedentes  vero  in  augmentum 
infatuantur  continue,  Italicorum  autem  econverso.” 

One  other  divergence  in  our  commentary  from  the  Greek  text  and  Latin 
translation  of  Bartholomew  of  Messina  is  that  the  first  Particula  on 
medicine  is  divided  into  two  Particulae,  of  which  the  first  includes  the  first 
29  problems,  while  the  second  begins  with  Problem  30,  which  it  numbers 
as  1,  and  alters  its  wording  from  “  Que  est  cataplasmatis  virtus?”  to 
“  Que  est  cataplasmatis  vel  cirurgie  virtus  et  quantus(?)  cataplasmatus 
continet?  ”  in  CU  Ee.  I.  22.  Similarly  in  Digby  77  a  marginal  head  at 
f.  57rb  reads,  “  Prima  Particula  de  egritudinibus,”  and  another  at  f.  59va, 
“  Particula  secunda  de  medicinalibus.”  After  that  the  numbering  of  the 
Particulae  is  one  higher  in  our  commentary,  but  the  number  of  problems 
in  each  Particula  is  roughly  the  same  as  in  the  1482  edition  and  Greek  text 
through  Particula  XI,  De  passionibus  commtinibus  et  diversis,  where  the 
designation  of  Particulae  ceases  in  CU  Ee.  I.  22.  It  continues,  however, 
in  Digby  77  and  153,  and  both  end  up  with  the  last  Particula  bearing  the 
number  38  as  in  the  edition  of  1482  and  the  Greek  text.  It  includes,  as 
we  shall  see,  36  in  the  other  two,  and  also  what  is  37  in  toto  in  the  edition 
of  1482  and  its  third  Problem  in  the  Greek  text.  The  accompanying  chart 
indicates  the  Particulae  from  XI  or  XII,  De  voce,  on,  the  number  of 
problems  devoted  to  each  in  the  Greek  text  and  in  the  edition  of  1482, 
the  fols.  where  they  occur  in  Digby  77  and  161,  and  their  numbering  in 
the  Digby  MSS  and  the  number  of  problems  for  each  in  Digby  153. 


’*  CU  Ee.1. 22,  ff.  64r,  68r,  73v,  “  Quidam  in  sompno  deveniunt  sapientes  sicud 
prophete  ” ;  “  Ardenter  amantes  non  sompnant  ( jic)  de  amato  sicud  zelopi  et  concubine.” 
In  this  MS  the  numbering  or  other  indication  of  the  Particulae  ceased  at  fol.  38r. 

It  also  is  sometimes  difficult  to  distinguish  the  Q’s  which  mark  the  problem;  what  is 
said  about  the  east  and  terrestrial  paradise  is  perhaps  not  such. 

**  Digby  161,  f.  31v:  “  Quare  Gallici  sunt  in  pueritia  sapientes  et  in  senectute  desipientes 
et  Italici  econverso?” 
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Particula 

Greek 

text 

Edition 
of  1482 

Digby  77 

Digby  153  Digby  161 

XI,  De  voce 

62 

62 

f.  64ra 

XII,  51 

XII,  De  odore 

13 

12 

66rb 

XIII,  10 

XIII,  De  fetore 

12 

12 

66va 

XIV,  12 

XIV,  Complexio 

16 

16 

f.67r 

XV,  15 

XV,  Mathematics 

13 

13 

f.67r 

XVI,  2 

XVI,  Inanimatis 

13 

12 

68va 

XVII,  9 

XVII,  Animatis 

3 

3 

XVIII,  15 

XVIII,  Philogia  (sic) 

10 

10 

69ra 

XIX,  10 

XIX,  Music 

50 

50 

69va 

XX,  50 

XX,  Vegetation 

36 

36 

XXI,  13 

XXII,  23 

XXI,  Foodstuffs 

26 

25 

f.72r 

XXIII,  20 

XXII,  Fruit 

14 

13 

72va 

XXIV,  14 

XXIII,  Sea 

41 

41 

73ra 

XXV,  38 

fol.  24r 

XXIV,  Hot  water 

19 

19 

74rb 

XXVI,  18 

25v 

XXV,  Air 

22 

21 

74vb 

XXVII,  21 

26r 

XXVI,  Winds 

62 

60 

75va 

XXVIII,  63 

27r 

XXVII,  Fear  and  Courage 

11 

11 

77rb 

XXIX,  10 

29r 

XXVIII,  Temperance  etc. 

8 

8 

XXX,  7 

30r 

XXIX,  Justice  etc. 

16 

15 

77va 

XXXI,  15 

30r 

XXX,  Prudence  etc. 

14 

12 

78rb 

XXXII,  15 

30v 

XXXI,  Eyes  (De  visu) 

29 

29 

79rb 

XXXIII,  32 

32r 

XXXII,  Ears  (De  auditu) 

13 

13 

80va 

XXXIV,  11 

33v 

XXXIII,  Nose 

18 

18 

De  odore  et 

XXV,  17 

XXXIV,  Mouth 

12 

12 

gustu. 

81ra-va 

XXXVI,  12 

XXXV,  Touch 

10 

10 

81vb 

XXXVII,  9 

XXXVI,  Face 

3 

2 

82ra 

XXXVIII,  4 

XXXVII.  Whole  body 

6 

1 

XXXVIIT.  Coloration 

11 

2 

35v 

In  CU  Ee.  I.  22  the  text  ends  at  fol.  79r  as  follows ; 

Q.  Dentes  citius  frigescunt  quam  calescunt,  caro  tamen  econtra. 

R.  Propter  paucitatem  caloris.  Dentes  enim  sunt  ossa  et  terrestres  et  dentes 
sunt  triplices  scilicet  presisores  canini  et  molares.  Summa  dentium  est  32.  Plures 
sunt  dentes  in  viris  quam  im  mulieribus.  Lingua  est  significativa  multorum  sicud 
morborum,  et  hie  finis. 

The  question  corresponds  to  XXXIV,  3  in  the  edition  of  1482;  and  the 
last  sentence  as  to  the  tongue,  to  XXXIV,  4.  But  there  is  nothing  corre¬ 
sponding  to  the  response  in  either  text  or  commentary  of  XXXIV,  3.  In 
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Digby  77  the  last  Particula,  De  jacie,  is  numbered  38  but  corresponds  to 
36  of  the  Greek  text  and  edition  of  1482.  Like  them  it  has  three  problems : 

“  Quare  maxime  phisanizantius  in  facie  ” ;  82rb,  “  Facies  maxime  sudat  ” ; 
and  “  Sudores  maxime  purgant,”  which  does  not  agree  with  the  third 
problem  of  the  other  two.  All  three  Digby  manuscripts  then  close  with 
the  question,  “  Quare  confricationes  generant  carnem  ?  ”  which  is  the  sole 
problem  in  Particula  XXXVIII  of  the  1482  edition  and  the  third  of  six 
in  Book  37  of  the  Greek  text.  In  our  manuscripts  it  is  very  brief ; 

Quare  confricationes  generant  carnem?  R.  Propter  attractionem  sanguinis  et 
caloris  2°  propter  apertionem  pororum  3°  propter  purgationem  scabiei.  Completa 
est  Summa  **  causarum  problematum  Aristotelis  assistente  Prime  Cause  subsidio 
ex  (jua,  in  qua,  et  per  quam  omnia,  cui  laus  honor  ct  gloria  •*  quamdiu  causa  fuerit 
vel  causatum. 

In  the  edition  of  1482,  on  the  other  hand,  the  text  of  this  Problem  fills 
a  column  and  a  half,  and  Peter  of  Abano’s  commentary  on  it  another 
column  and  a  half.  Yet  they  distinguish  only  two  explanations  why  friction 
produces  flesh  as  against  the  three  in  the  commentary  in  the  Digby  manu¬ 
scripts.  In  the  case  of  the  first  they  mention  only  heat  and  say  nothing 
of  the  blood.  In  the  alternative  explanation,  opening,  “  quia  tumosior  et 
a  nutrimento  fit  caro  propter  caliditatem  .  .  .”  heat  is  again  to  the  fore, 
but  Peter  promptly  adds,  “.  .  ,  propter  nutriens  copiosius  subingrediens 
illius  porositates,”  while  the  text  of  the  Problem  goes  on  to  say  that  friction 
makes  the  flesh  rarer  and  sponge-like.  The  third  point  is  also  implied  in 
the  text  of  the  Problem  but  not  in  Peter’s  commentary.  In  this  instance, 
then,  the  commentary  in  our  manuscripts  has  briefly  summarized  and 
even  enlarged  upon  and  re-ordered  the  thought  of  the  text  in  an  inde- 
|)endent  manner  which  cannot  stem  from  Peter’s  commentary. 

It  is  true  that  the  concluding  sentence  which  follows  in  the  same  manu¬ 
scripts  sounds  a  little  like  Peter  of  Abano,  and  in  other  passages,  as  we 
have  seen,  their  commentary  seems  to  have  made  use  of  his  much  fuller 
and  more  dignified  commentary.  On  the  other  hand,  their  commentary 
displays  a  power  of  capturing  the  gist  of  an  idea  and  of  stating  it  in  a 
concise  and  original  way.  Its  merits  of  simplification  and  popularization 
evidently  found  readers  and  multiplied  copies  of  it.  But  it  is  the  sort 
of  work  that  would  hardly  seem  to  have  been  executed  by  Peter  himself. 

’*  Summaria  in  Digby  161,  f.  35v.  St.  Johns  113  omits  this  last  sentence. 

**  In  place  of  the  remaining  words  Digby  153,  f.  137r,  continues :  “  in  secula  seculorum 
•Amen  .  .  .  eo  gratias  per  fratrem  lohannem  Bruys  de  custodia  London,  conventu  CaiK. 
pro  cuius  anima  oret  quilibet  igitur  eius  usum  habuerit  de  noto  corde.” 
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TWENTY-EIGHTH  ANNUAL  MEETING 

Detroit,  Michigan 
May  12,  13,  and  14,  1955 

THE  PROGRAM 

THURSDAY,  MAY  12,  1955 

9  ;00  a.  m.  Registration,  Park  Shelton  Hotel 

Following  registration,  members  and  guests  were  invited  to  visit  the 
Burton  Historical  Collection  of  the  Detroit  Public  Library 

10:00  a.  m.  Executive  Committee  meeting.  Old  Newsboys’  Room,  Detroit  His¬ 
torical  Museum 

11:00  a.  m.  Opening  Session,  Hall  of  Citizenship,  Detroit  Historical  Museum 
The  President,  George  W,  Corner,  presiding 
Greetings : 

Henry  D.  Brown,  Director  of  the  Museum 
George  IV.  Stark,  City  Historiographer  and  President  of  the 
Detroit  Historical  Commission 
WUliam  E.  Stirton,  Vice-President,  Wayne  University 
Harold  Hastings,  President,  Detroit  Historical  Society 
Gordon  H.  Scott,  Dean.  Wayne  University  College  of  Medicine 
Announcements : 

Alfred  H.  Whittaker,  Chairman,  Committee  on  Local  Arrange¬ 
ments 

11 :30  a.m.  Inspection  of  Exhibits  of  the  History  of  Industrial  Medicine  and  the 
History  of  Pharmacy,  Detroit  Historical  Museum 

12:00  m.  Luncheon:  Park  Shelton  Hotel 

1 :30  p.  m.  General  Session,  the  Small  Auditorium  of  the  Rackham  Building 
The  President,  George  W.  Corner,  presiding 

1.  De  Affectionibus  Hystericis  et  Hypochondriacis 

lha  Veith,  Chicago,  Ill.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Medical  History,  University 
of  Chicago 

2.  Relativism  in  the  History  of  Smallpox  Inoculation 

Genevieve  Miller,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Assistant  Professor  of  Medical  History, 
Western  Reserve  University  School  of  Medicine 
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3.  Lemuel  Sha thick  and  the  Boston  Water-Supply 

John  B.  Blake,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Commonwealth  Fund  Fellow  (History 
of  Medicine),  Yale  University  School  of  Medicine 

4.  Drs.  March  to  Armsby  of  Albany 

Emerson  Crosby  Kelly,  Albany.  N.  Y.,  Associate  Professor  of  Surgery, 
Albany  Medical  College 

5.  The  British  Medical  Council  and  Medical  Education  in  the  Latter  Part  of 

the  Nineteenth  Century 

Ann  Beck,  Detroit,  Mich.,  Associate  Professor  of  History,  Detroit  Institute 
of  Technology 

6.  British  Influences  upon  American  Medical  Education  During  the  Late  Eigh¬ 

teenth  and  Early  Nineteenth  Century 

Courtney  Robert  Hall,  Flushing,  N.  Y..  Associate  Professor  of  History, 
Queens  College 

3  ;30  p.  m.  The  Fielding  H.  Garrison  Lecture 

The  First  Prescription  in  Man’s  Recorded  History:  A  Sumerian  Clay 
Tablet  from  200  B.  C. 

Samuel  Noah  Kramer,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Clark  Research  Professor  of 
Assyriology,  Curator  of  the  Tablet  Collections,  University  Museum, 
University  of  Pennsylvania 

5:00  p.  m.  Visit  to  the  Wayne  County  Medical  Society  to  view  the  Beaumont 
1  Memorial  Room 

6 :30  p.  m.  Dinner :  The  Harmonie  Club 

8 :00  p.  m.  Symposium :  The  History  of  Hospitals 
Alfred  H.  Whittaker,  presiding 

1.  Highlights  from  the  History  of  Hospitals 

Henry  R.  Carstens,  Washington,  D.  C.,  Chief,  General  Medicine  and  Sub¬ 
specialties,  Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  Veterans  Administration 

2.  Some  Historical  Aspects  of  Hospital  Pharmacy 

Alex  Berman,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  Lecturer  in  the  History  of  Pharmacy, 
College  of  Pharmacy,  University  of  Michigan 

3.  The  History  of  Children’s  Hospitals 

Samuel  X.  Radbill,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Lecturer  in  the  History  of  Pedia¬ 
trics,  Graduate  School  of  Medicine,  University  of  Pennsylvania 

4.  Hospitals,  Medical  Care,  and  Social  Policy  in  the  French  Revolution 

George  Rosen,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Professor,  Public  Health  Education, 
School  of  Public  Health,  Columbia  University 

FRIDAY,  MAY  13.  1955 

9:15  a.  m.  Visit  to  Henry  Ford  Museum  and  Greenfield  Village 
12:00  m.  Luncheon:  Clinton  Inn  in  Greenfield  Village 
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2 :00  p.  m.  Afternoon  Session,  Auditorium,  Kresge  Science  Library,  Wayne 
University 

The  Secretary,  Samuel  X.  Radbill,  presiding 
Greetings : 

Alfred  Kelly,  Professor  and  Chairman,  Department  of  History, 
Wayne  University 

2:15  p. m.  Symposium:  Philosophy  and  Medicine 

1.  Philosophical  Presuppositions  of  Present  Day  Medicine 

Walter  Riese,  Richmond,  Va.,  Assistant  Professor,  Neuropsychiatry,  Medi¬ 
cal  College  of  Virginia 

2.  Alchemy,  Philosophy  and  Medicine 

Victor  A.  Rapport,  Detroit,  Mich.,  Dean,  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  Wayne 
University 

3.  On  the  Interrelationship  of  the  History  and  Philosophy  of  Medicine 

Owsei  Temkin,  Baltimore,  Md.,  Associate  Professor,  History  of  Medicine, 
The  Johns  Hopkins  University 

4 :00  p.  m.  Council  Meeting 

The  President,  George  W.  Corner,  presiding 

6 :00  p.  m.  Cocktails :  Library,  The  University  Club 
6  ;30  p.  m.  Annual  Dinner 

Invocation:  The  Reverend  William  B.  Sperry,  Rector,  Christ 
Church,  Detroit 

The  Relation  of  Surgery  to  Science 

Frederick  A.  Coller,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  Professor  and  Chair¬ 
man.  Department  of  Surgery,  University  of  Michigan 

SATURDAY,  MAY  14,  1955 

9  :(X)  a.  m.  Business  Meeting,  Auditorium.  Kresge  Science  Library,  Wayne  Uni¬ 
versity 

The  President.  George  W.  Corner,  presiding 

9 :20  a.  m.  General  Session.  Auditorium,  Kresge  Science  Library 
The  Vice-President.  Benjamin  Spector,  presiding 

1.  Biophysics,  1847  and  Today 

Paul  Cranefield,  New  York.  N.  Y.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physiology,  State 
University  of  New  York  College  of  Medicine 

2.  The  Theory  of  Causality  in  Primitive  and  Modern  Medicine 

Anderson  Nettleship,  Little  Rock,  Arkansas,  Lecturer  in  the  History  of 
Medicine,  and  Professor  and  Head  of  Department  of  Pathology,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  .Arkansas  School  of  Medicine 

3.  Thomas  Bond:  First  Clinical  Professor  of  Medicine 

Elisabeth  Thomson,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Research  Assistant,  Department 
of  the  History  of  Medicine,  Yale  University  School  of  Medicine 
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4.  History  and  Future  of  Salvaging  Eye  Defect  Recruits 

Roland  I.  Pritikin,  Rockford,  Ill.,  Ophthalmologist 

5.  Remarks  on  the  History  of  Goitre  in  Spain  and  Among  Jews 

Isidor  Grcemvald,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Professor  Emeritus,  Department  of 
Biochemistry,  New  York  University  College  of  Medicine 

6.  The  Mystery  of  Charles  Etienne  in  Pre-  and  Post-Vesalian  Anatomy 

G.  Kasten  Tallmadge,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  Professor  of  History  of 
Medicine,  Marquette  University  School  of  Medicine 

7.  The  History  of  Medical  Flap  Illustration 

Fred  IV.  Faust,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  Marquette  University  School  of 
Medicine 

8.  Sir  William  Osier  in  the  Midwest 

IVilliam  IVliite,  Detroit,  Mich.,  Associate  Professor  of  Journalism,  Wayne 
University 

12:00  a.  m.  Luncheon:  The  University  Room,  Student  Center,  Wayne  University 
1 :30  p.  m.  Adjournment 

Accounts  of  the  meeting  by  local  reporters  appeared  in  the  Detroit  Free  Press  on 
May  9th,  in  the  Detroit  Times  on  May  11th  and  in  the  Detroit  News  on  May  13th. 

At  the  opening  session  Mr.  Stark  pointed  out  that  the  exhibits  of  the  Detroit 
Historical  Museum  included  the  history  of  pharmacy  in  pictures,  the  first  public 
showing  of  the  original  historical  paintings  made  for  Parke  Davis  &  Co.  At  the 
conclusion  of  this  session  Dr.  Alfred  H.  Whittaker  introduced  Mrs.  Fanny  Ander¬ 
son,  author  of  Doctors  Under  Three  Flags,  a  history  of  the  medical  profession  in 
the  early  days  of  Detroit,  a  copy  of  which  was  presented  to  each  registrant  at  the 
meeting. 

In  conjunction  with  its  exhibit  of  the  history  of  industrial  medicine  the  Detroit 
Historical  Museum  distributed  a  carefully  prepared  descriptive  pamphlet,  entitled 
“  Health  in  Industry,”  the  work  of  Walter  S.  Dunn,  Jr.  In  a  welcome  from  the 
Detroit  Institute  of  Arts,  it  was  pointed  out  that  many  items  in  the  collection  of 
this  outstanding  art  museum  are  of  particular  interest  to  the  medical  profession 
and  medical  historians,  such  as  the  portrait  of  Dr.  Horatio  C.  Wood  by  Thomas 
b^kins,  that  of  Dr.  Bemis  (a  dentist)  by  Chester  Harding,  two  details  from  the 
murals  by  Diego  Rivera  pertaining  to  vaccination  and  to  the  making  of  capsules, 
etc.  Wayne  University  distributed  a  beautifully  illustrated  brochure  of  its  Medical 
•Science  Building,  and  members  were  also  given  copies  of  Motor  Nezvs,  the  official 
publication  of  the  Automobile  Club  of  Michigan  in  which  was  published  the 
interesting  story  of  “  Michigan  Medical  Miracle  ”  describing  the  Beaumont  Mem¬ 
orial  on  Mackinac  Island  with  which  Dr.  Alfred  H.  Whittaker  is  so  intimately 
concerned. 

The  Garrison  lecture  was  presented  by  Dr.  Kramer  in  his  inimitable  style  that 
delighted  the  audience  while  presenting  instructive  information  on  Sumerian  culture 
and  an  early  Sumerian  clay  tablet  that  probably  antedates  any  other  medical  writing 
found  so  far. 

.At  the  David  Whitney  House,  a  fascinating  old  building  which  houses  the  Wayne 
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County  Medical  Society,  a  group  of  the  members  headed  by  Dr.  Milton  A.  Darling, 
the  President,  acted  as  our  hosts,  and  with  wholesome  pade  showed  us  many 
treasured  relics  of  William  Beaumont,  which  are  on  display  in  the  Beaumont 
Memorial  Room. 

Friday  morning,  through  the  good  offices  of  Dr.  E.  R.  Irvin,  the  Medical 
Director,  we  were  the  guests  of  the  Ford  Motor  Company  and  travelled  by  bus 
to  visit  the  Henry  Ford  Museum  at  Dearborn  and  Greenfield  Village;  we  were 
treated  to  a  luncheon  at  Qinton  Inn  in  Greenfield  Village. 

All  sessions  and  social  activities  were  well  attended.  The  symposium  on  Phi¬ 
losophy  and  Medicine  evoked  a  particularly  lively  discussion.  Dr.  Tallmadge.  in 
connection  with  his  paper  on  Saturday  morning,  set  up  an  elaborate  exhibit  of 
illustrations  outside  the  lecture  hall  in  the  Kresge  Science  Library.  After  the 
dinner  Friday  night  a  small  group  was  taken  to  the  home  of  Dr.  Otto  O.  Fisher, 
who  is  an  enthusiastic  bibliophile  and  collector  of  medieval  manuscripts,  and 
enjoyed  an  exciting  hour  among  his  treasures. 

The  program,  decidedly  a  full  one,  had  social  as  well  as  scientific  substance. 
Dr.  Whittaker  and  his  energetic  committee  provided  us  with  a  varied  schedule. 
All  acclaimed  the  hospitality  of  our  friends  in  Detroit  as  we  gathered  for  the  final 
luncheon  on  Saturday. 


MEETING  OF  COUNCIL 

FRIDAY,  MAY  13,  1955,  4:00  p.m. 

AUDITORIUM.  KRESGE  SCIENCE  LIBRARY,  WAYNE  UNIVERSITY 
The  President.  George  W.  Comer,  presiding 

AGENDA 

I.  Report  of  the  Executive  Committee 

II.  Report  of  the  Secretary 

III.  Report  of  the  Treasurer 

IV.  Report  of  Delegates  to  the  International  Society 

V.  Report  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Editorial  Committee 

VT.  Election  of  New  Constituent  Societies 

VII.  Reports  of  Committees 

VIII.  Reports  of  Constituent  Societies 

IX.  Other  Business 

I.  REPORT  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

The  following  report  of  the  E.\ecutive  Committee  was  read  by  the  Secretary : 

The  Executive  Committee  met  at  10:00  a.  m.,  Thursday,  May  12,  1955,  The 
President.  George  W.  Comer  in  the  chair.  Benjamin  Spector,  Samuel  X.  Radbill, 
Emerson  C.  Kelly,  Erwin  H.  Ackerknecht,  and  Lloyd  G.  Stevenson  attending. 

Because  of  the  loss  of  our  esteemed  member.  Dr.  Lewis  J.  Moorman,  a  vacancy 
on  the  Executive  Committee  necessitated  the  election  of  a  replacement.  Dr.  Leo 
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M.  Zimmerman,  of  Chicago,  was  unanimously  elected,  his  term  on  the  Executive 
Committee  to  run  for  one  year  until  the  election  of  an  entire  new  Committee  at 
the  annual  meeting  in  1956. 

Invitations  for  the  next  annual  meeting  were  received  from  Marquette  University 
in  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  The  University  of  Texas  in  Galveston,  and  Duke  Uni¬ 
versity  in  Durham,  North  Carolina.  After  consideration,  it  was  felt  that  the 
repeated  invitations  from  Durham  should  receive  primary  consideration.  The 
Executive  Committee  then  unanimously  approved  the  move  to  accept  the  invitation 
of  Duke  University  to  hold  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  in  May, 
1956,  at  Durham,  N.  C.,  the  exact  date  to  be  announced  as  soon  as  it  may  be 
determined.* 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  present  annual  meeting  of  the  Association,  the  offices  of 
Secretary  and  Treasurer  will  be  combined  and  occupied  by  a  single  individual,  the 
.Secretary-Treasurer.  The  Executive  Committee  therefore  recommends  that  secre¬ 
tarial  expenses  up  to  $600.00  should  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  Secretary-Treasurer’s 
office  to  meet  necessary  expenses  of  this  office,  provided  the  treasury  is  able  to 
sustain  this  expense. 

August  1,  1957,  will  be  the  seventy-fifth  birthday  of  our  Honorary  President, 
Dr.  Edward  B.  Krumbhaar,  who  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Association,  a 
Past-president  and  generally  considered  the  “  Father  ”  of  this  organization.  It  is 
only  fitting  that  some  special  cognizance  be  taken  of  this  auspicious  anniversary 
and  so  it  was  proposed  and  approved  by  the  Executive  Committee  that  the  1957 
.'innual  meeting  of  the  Association  be  devoted  to  Dr.  Krumbhaar,  that  a  committee 
l)e  appointed  at  once  by  the  President  to  invite  carefully  selected  speakers  for  the 
occasion,  and  that  some  of  the  papers  read  at  this  thirtieth  annual  meeting  in  honor 
of  Dr.  Krumbhaar  be  published,  if  possible,  in  the  July-August  issue  of  the  Bulletin 
of  the  History  of  Medicine,  which  will  thus  be  dedicated,  in  whole  or  in  part,  to 
Dr.  Krumbhaar. 

A  request  by  the  Medallic  Art  Company  of  New  York  to  sell  copies  of  the  Osier 
and  Welch  medals  to  a  collector  of  medical  medals  was  approved  by  the  Executive 
Committee.  The  annual  financial  statement  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University 
covering  income  and  expenditures  of  the  Bulletin  of  the  History  of  Medicine  for 
the  year  1954  was  approved  as  acceptable  to  the  Executive  Committee. 

Upon  motion  duly  seconded  the  report  of  the  Executive  Committee  was  approved 
by  Council  without  dissent. 

II.  REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY 

In  accordance  with  the  decision  of  the  Association  the  W’illiam  H.  Welch  medal 
was  sent  to  Dr.  Jerome  P.  Webster  and  Mrs.  Martha  Teach  Gnudi  with  their 
names  inscribed  upon  it  A  certificate  for  the  award  was  also  sent  to  each  of  the 
recipients.  The  William  Osier  Medal  was  transmitted  to  Dr.  Robert  J.  T.  Joy 
with  his  name  inscribed  and  a  certificate  of  award.  Letters  notifying  them  that 
they  had  received  honorable  mention  for  the  essays  they  had  submitted  in  com- 


•  For  an  announcement  of  the  meeting  which,  in  the  meantime,  has  been  set  for  April 
l‘)-il,  1956,  see  p.  574  of  this  Bulletin — Ed. 
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petition  for  this  medal  were  sent  to  Dr.  I.  H.  Upmalis  and  Dr.  Mark  N.  Ozer. 
The  dean  of  each  medical  school  in  which  the  Osier  Medal  essayists  were  enrolled 
was  also  notified,  and  the  acknowledgments  received  from  them  filed  with  the 
Association  archives  at  the  College  of  Physicians  of  Philadelphia. 

The  Secretary  drew  up  a  list  of  committee  memberships  early  in  the  year  which, 
at  the  suggestion  of  the  Editor,  was  published  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  History  of 
Medicine.  A  copy  of  the  list  was  also  sent  to  the  chairman  of  each  committee  in 
order  to  clarify  the  status  of  the  committee,  and  in  the  hope  that  this  would  serve 
as  a  gentle  reminder  that  there  was  work  ahead  to  be  done.  As  soon  as  the 
nomination  of  Dr.  Ilza  Veith  for  the  oflfice  of  Secretary-Treasurer  was  received 
from  the  Nominating  Committee  and  approved  by  the  Executive  Committee,  each 
member  of  the  Association  was  notified  in  accordance  with  the  rules  laid  down  for 
election  of  officers  by  our  Constitution  and  By-laws. 

In  the  archives  of  the  Association  at  the  College  of  Physicians  of  Philadelphi.i 
the  Secretary  deposited,  subject  to  recall,  a  copy  of  the  certificate  of  honorary 
membership,  a  certificate  for  the  Welch  Medal,  a  certificate  for  the  Osier  Medal, 
a  blank  copy  of  each  medal,  and  various  other  records  of  the  Association  and  of 
the  secretary’s  office  for  the  past  few  years. 

The  census  of  the  Association  as  of  May  1,  1955  is  as  follows : 


Honorary  members  9 

Constituent  Societies  25 

Non-resident  members  17 

Active  members  521 


There  is  a  wide  and  diversified  interest  throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada 
in  the  history  of  medicine  and  the  allied  sciences.  The  Association  has  done  much 
to  promote  this  interest,  yet  there  are  a  great  number  of  people  who  are  unaware 
of  our  very  existence.  I  should  like  to  recommend  that  each  member  should  act  as 
a  public  relations  agent  and  make  known  its  aims  and  achievements  to  friends  and 
in  the  press.  A  constant  search  for  new  members  is  also  important  for  the  con¬ 
tinued  existence  and  development  of  our  group,  for  our  organization,  like  any 
other,  needs  a  steady  influx  of  intellectual  workers  to  enhance  its  value. 

In  conclusion  I  should  like  to  express  my  appreciation  to  the  officers  and  members 
of  the  Association  for  the  pleasant  relationships  that  have  invariably  existed  during 
my  tenure  of  office  as  Secretary;  my  best  wishes  are  extended  here  and  now  to 
my  worthy  successor.  Dr.  Ilza  Veith. 

Samuel  X.  Radbill,  Secretary 

It  was  moved,  seconded  and  approved  that  the  Secretary’s  report  be  accepted. 

III.  REPORT  OF  THE  TREASURER 

Mrs.  Sydney  Kelly  and  the  Treasurer,  Dr.  Emerson  C.  Kelly,  presented  the 
following  report,  stating  that  before  they  turned  over  the  Association’s  accounts  to 
the  new  Secretary-Treasurer,  a  certified  public  accountant’s  official  report  would 
be  submitted : 
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Balance  on  4/25/54  $3,076.14 

Receipts:  Members .  3,344.50 

New  Haven  Meeting .  557.76 

Refund,  Medallic  Art .  10.09 

Donation,  Dr.  Tallmadge .  5.00 

Total  . $6,993.49 

Expenses  : 

Paid  to  Johns  Hopkins  Press  . $2,855.86 

Refund  to  Dr.  Nettleship .  4.00 

Refund  to  Dr.  Bick .  4.00 

1954  Garrison  Lecture,  Dr.  Long .  100.00 

1954  Osier- Welch  Medals  Expense .  59.54 

1955  Osier  Contest  Expense .  69.07 

Secretary  Expenses  .  73.59 

Treasurer  Expenses .  29.10 

1955  Nominating  Treasurer  Cards .  22.50 

1955  Expenses  to  date.  Meeting .  7.50 

1954  New  Haven  Meeting .  774.53 

Total  Expenses . $3,999.69 

$6,993.49 

3,999.69 

Balance  on  Hand  :  May  9,  1955  $2,993.80 


Respectfully  submitted, 

Emerson  Crosby  Kelly,  Treasurer 

It  was  moved,  seconded  and  approved  by  the  Council  that  the  report  of  the 
Treasurer  be  accepted. 

IV.  REPORT  OF  DELEGATES  TO  INTERNATIONAL  SOCIETY 

Dr.  Ralph  Major  reported  that  there  was  no  final  decision  as  yet  in  regard  to 
the  selection  of  a  meeting  place  for  the  next  International  Congress  on  the  History 
of  Medicine  which  is  expected  to  be  held  in  1956. 

V.  REPORT  OF  THE  EDITORIAL  COMMITTEE 

After  the  27th  Annual  Meeting,  the  Editorial  Committee  received  manuscripts 
from  most  of  the  contributors  to  the  New  Haven  program  and  submitted  those  it 
chose  to  recommend  to  the  Editor  of  the  Bulletin  of  the  History  of  Medicine.  A 
few  papers  for  which  other  arrangements  to  publish  had  been  made  in  advance 
were  not  dealt  with  in  this  way.  In  the  interval  between  the  27th  and  28th  meetings 
the  Committee  reached  an  agreement  with  the  Bulletin  that  all  papers  not  published 
in  full  would  be  published  in  the  form  of  brief  abstracts.  With  the  cooperation. 
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therefore,  of  Dr.  Erwin  H.  Ackerknecht,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Program  of  Papers  and  Lectures,  such  abstracts  were  collected  from  all  contribu¬ 
tors  to  the  Detroit  meeting.  Certain  of  these  contributors  will  be  asked  by  the 
Committee  to  send  in  their  full  manuscripts,  which  will  then  be  considered  for 
submission  to  the  Bulletin. 

From  the  Editor  of  the  Bulletin  we  learn  that  during  the  past  year  192  pages  of 
material  were  published  stemming  from  activities  of  the  Association.  Association 
material  included: 


Membership  List 

Report  of  Council  Meeting  and  Business  Session 
Garrison  Lecture 
Osier  Medal  Essay 
Annual  Bibliography 

Of  43  signed  articles,  24  were  contributed  by  members  of  the  Association. 

Respectfully  submitted  on  behalf  of  the  members  of  the  committee,  W.  F.  Nor¬ 
wood,  Madeline  E.  Stanton  and 

Lloyd  G.  Stevenson,  Chairman 

The  Council  unanimously  approved  the  report  of  the  Editorial  Committee. 

VI.  ELECTION  OF  NEW  CONSTITUENT  SOCIETIES 

The  Council  by  a  unanimous  vote  elected  as  constituent  societies  the  three 
following:  (i)  The  Austin  Flint  Society  of  the  State  University  of  New  York 
College  of  Medicine  at  New  York  City;  (ii)  The  William  Osier  Society  for  the 
History  of  Medicine,  University  of  Pennsylvania  School  of  Medicine;  and  (iii) 
The  Frederick  R.  Taylor  History  of  Medicine  Society,  Bowman  Gray  School  of 
Medicine  of  Wake  Forest  College. 

VII.  REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 
Committee  on  Local  Arrangements 

Ann  Beck,  Associate  Professor  of  History,  Detroit  Institute  of  Technology. 

Otto  O.  Beck,  Chairman,  Beaumont  Committee,  Michigan  State  Medical  Society. 
Frederick  A.  Coller,  Chief,  Department  of  Surgery,  University  of  Michigan. 
Russell  N.  Dejong,  Professor,  Department  of  Neurology,  University  of  Michigan. 
Homer  Fritsch,  Elxecutive  Vice-President,  Parke,  Davis  &  Company. 

Earl  A.  Irvin,  Medical  Director,  Ford  Motor  Company. 

Conrad  E.  Lam,  Assistant  Chief  of  Surgery,  Henry  Ford  Hospital. 

Emil  Lorch,  Professor  Emeritus,  College  of  Architecture,  University  of  Michigan, 
Member,  Beaumont  Committee,  Michigan  State  Medical  Society. 

Eugene  A.  Osius,  Chief,  Department  of  Surgery,  Harper  Hospital. 

Lawrence  Rejmolds,  Chief  of  Staff,  Harper  Hospital. 

Gordon  H.  Scott,  Dean,  Wayne  University  College  of  Medicine. 

William  J.  Stapleton,  Jr.,  Emeritus  Professor  of  Jurisprudence,  Ethics  and  Eco¬ 
nomics,  Wayne  University  College  of  Medicine. 
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David  A.  Tucker,  Jr.,  Advisory  Member,  Professor  of  the  History  of  Medicine, 

College  of  Medicine,  University  of  Cincinnati. 

John  E.  Webster,  Assistant  Professor,  Department  of  Neurosurgery,  Wayne  Uni¬ 
versity  College  of  Medicine. 

William  White,  Associate  Professor,  Department  of  Journalism.  Wayne  University. 

The  Detroit  Committee  on  Local  Arrangements  was  appointed  immediately  after 
the  1954  meeting  in  New  Haven  and  completed  its  plans  months  in  advance,  meeting 
regularly  to  check  progress.  All  members  made  a  definite  contribution.  Special 
appreciation  goes  to  the  following:  Dr.  Scott  was  helpful  at  all  times,  especially  in 
the  preparation  of  the  printed  program,  toward  the  cost  of  which  he  made  a 
generous  contribution.  Dr.  Lam  mailed  the  preliminary  programs  and  arranged 
hotel  accommodations.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Webster  supervised  with  efficiency  the  regis¬ 
tration  of  members  and  guests,  the  preparation  of  tickets,  forms,  badges,  and  other 
material  for  each  registrant,  all  of  which  required  a  major  effort.  Dr.  White  was 
in  charge  of  the  Wayne  University  campus  arrangements  and  functioned  most 
efficiently.  Drs.  Reynolds  and  Stapleton,  by  their  guidance  in  the  platming  of  the 
meeting,  did  much  to  make  the  Committee’s  efforts  deserve  the  many  compliments 
which  have  been  received.  Mr.  Fritsch  and  Parke,  Davis  and  Company  arranged 
for  transportation  in  the  city,  which  added  greatly  to  the  comfort  of  the  members. 
Dr.  Irwin  and  the  Ford  Motor  Company  made  the  second  day  most  instructive  and 
enjoyable  by  transporting  the  members  and  guests  to  the  Ford  Museum  and  by 
being  hosts  at  the  luncheon  in  the  historic  Clinton  Inn.  Dr.  Osius  arranged  for  all 
physicians  of  the  Michigan  area  to  be  informed  of  the  meeting  and  for  newspaper 
interviews  and  publicity.  Dr.  Coller  made  a  delightful  speech  at  the  annual  dinner. 

The  work  of  the  Committee  was  made  more  pleasant  by  association  with  Dr. 
.\ckerknecht.  Dr.  Tucker,  and  the  Officers  of  the  Association.  Dr.  Corner  proved 
to  be  a  most  efficient  administrator  and  a  delightful  person  with  whom  to  work. 
And  the  Committee  members  suspect  that  the  real  reason  Dr.  Radbill  spent  some 
time  in  hospital  just  prior  to  the  meeting  was  to  rest  from  the  continuous  assistance 
and  fine  help  he  had  given  throughout  the  year  as  the  Association’s  indefatigable 
Secretary. 

Alfred  H.  Whittaker,  Chairman 

Committee  on  Program  and  Papers 

There  is  really  no  need  for  a  special  report  of  the  Committee  on  Program  and 
Papers.  The  printed  program  of  the  meeting  is  in  a  way  the  report  of  the  activities 
of  this  Committee.  The  program  was  kindly  received  and  there  were  many  sub¬ 
stantial  papers. 

Erwin  H.  Ackerknecht,  Chairman 

William  Osier  Medal  Committee 

The  report  of  this  Committee  could  not  be  submitted  at  the  annual  meeting 
because  its  work  was  incomplete.  Eighteen  entries  were  submitted,  representing 
fifteen  medical  schools,  and  the  standard  of  performance  was  good.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  later  reached  agreement  on  the  award  of  the  medal  and  two  honorable 
mentions,  as  follows: 

The  William  Osier  Medal  for  1955  to  be  awarded  to  Mr.  E.  Edward  Bittar  of 
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Yale  University  School  of  Medicine  for  his  essay  entitled,  “A  Study  of  Ibn  Nafis.” 

Honorable  mention,  together  with  a  one-year  subscription  to  the  Bulletin  of  the 
History  of  Medicine,  to  be  awarded  to  Dr.  Lee  Miriam  Hiller  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  School  of  Medicine  for  an  essay  entitled  “  Towards  a  Definition  of 
Hysteria:  Concepts  of  the  Disease  in  the  Late  Nineteenth  Century,"  and  to  Mr. 
Bradley  E.  Brownlow  of  the  Western  Reserve  University  School  of  Medicine,  for 
an  essay  entitled  “  Doctor  McKay’s  Investigation  of  Mottled  Enamel :  A  Contribu¬ 
tion  of  a  Practising  Dentist  to  Science." 

The  William  Osier  Medal  was  first  awarded  in  1942.  In  1944,  1945,  and  1948 
no  award  was  made.  This,  therefore,  is  the  eleventh  time  that  an  essay  submitted 
in  this  annual  contest  has  been  judged  worthy  of  the  Osier  Medal.  Of  the  ten 
essays  previously  honored  in  this  way,  eight  dealt  with  subjects  which  were  para- 
mountly  of  local  interest  and  were  derived  in  part  from  local  archival  sources. 
Mr.  Bittar’s  essay  is  consequently  the  third  medal-winning  contribution  to  deal 
with  a  subject  of  broad  scope  in  the  history  of  medicine.  In  past  years,  however, 
six  of  the  essays  which  received  honorable  mentions  dealt  with  subjects  tran¬ 
scending  local  interest  and  local  sources.  Although  most  of  the  prize-winning 
papers  of  the  local  type  have  been  admirable,  it  is  encouraging  that  broader  topics 
have  sometimes  formed  the  themes  of  the  best  papers  submitted  and  that  this  lias 
occurred  once  more  in  1955. 

The  Committee  wishes  to  record  its  indebtedness  to  Dr.  Henry  R.  Viets  of 
Boston,  whose  well-worded  announcement  of  the  contest  appearing  in  the  Neiv 
England  Journal  of  Medicine,  with  a  photograph  of  the  medal,  aided  materially  in 
bringing  this  competition  to  the  notice  of  medical  students. 

Respectfully  submitted  on  behalf  of  the  Committee,  consisting  of  Dr.  Wilburt  C. 
Davison,  Dr.  Joseph  H.  Pratt,  Dr.  Ilza  Veith  and 

Lloyd  G.  Stkvenso.n,  Chairman 

William  H.  Welch  Medal  Committee 

The  Committee  recommended  that  no  award  of  the  William  H.  Welch  medal 
be  made  in  1955. 

OwsEi  Temkin,  Chairman 

Committee  on  Bibliography  of  the  History  of  Medicine  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada 

The  1953  Bibliography  of  the  History  of  Medicine  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  was  published  in  the  September-October,  1954,  issue  of  the  Bulletin  (28, 
442-70)  under  the  editorship  of  Dr.  Whitfield  J.  Bell,  Jr.  Upon  assuming  his 
new  duties  as  Assistant  Editor  of  the  Benjamin  Franklin  Papers  Dr.  Bell  resigned 
as  chairman  but  has  consenteil  to  continue  to  serve  on  the  Committee.  Otherwise 
the  membership  remains  the  same,  and  all  have  cooperated  in  a  most  loyal  and 
active  way.  This  year  it  is  planned  to  alter  the  style  of  reference  citation  in  the 
Bibliography  by  employing  standard  abbreviations  in  conformity  with  those  of  the 
World  List  of  Scientific  Periodicals. 


Genevieve  Miller,  Chairman 
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Committee  on  American  Medical  History 

No  report  for  the  Committee  on  American  Medical  History  is  as  yet  ready, 
although  I  have  some  materials  for  this  and  hope  that  a  real  report  can  be  prepared 
for  next  year. 

Richard  H.  Shryock,  Chairman 

Committee  to  Survey  the  Teaching  of  the  History  of  Medicine 

This  committee,  consisting  of  Drs.  Jean  A.  Curran,  Ralph  H.  Major,  William 
S.  Middleton,  and  David  A.  Tucker,  Jr.,  Chairman,  submits  the  following  report 
consisting  of: 

1.  Description  of  courses  in  the  history  of  medicine  compiled  from  medical 
school  catalogs  current  to  February  1st,  1955. 

2.  Statistical  review  and  summary. 

1.  DESCRIPTION  OF  COURSES  IN  THE  HISTORY  OF  MEDICINE* 

Medical  College  of  Alabama 

The  Medical  Library.  A  one-semester  course  of  instruction  is  provided  for  first 
year  students  in  the  use  of  the  library  and  in  the  preparation  of  medical  bibliog¬ 
raphy.  Introductory  lectures  are  also  given  on  methods  of  study,  medical  termi¬ 
nology,  public  speaking,  and  the  history  of  medicine. 

The  Alabama  Society  of  Medical  History.  The  Alabama  Society  of  Medical 
History  was  organized  on  August  1,  1946,  and  the  purposes  of  the  Society  were 
tentatively  set  as  the  following:  (a)  The  study  of  Alabama  Medical  History,  (b) 
the  sponsoring  of  lectures  on  Medical  History  by  distinguished  individuals,  (c)  the 
teaching  of  Medical  History  in  the  Medical  College  of  Alabama,  (d)  the  obtaining 
of  historical  items  for  the  Medical  College  of  Alabama.  Membership  in  the  Society 
is  open  to  members  of  the  faculty  and  other  doctors  in  the  state  who  are  interested 
in  medical  history.  All  meetings  are  open  to  medical  and  dental  students  and  they 
are  urged  to  attend. 

Albany  Medical  College 

No  essential  change. 

University  of  Arkansas 

History  of  Medicine.  The  course  in  the  history  of  medicine  has  been  preparetl 
in  order  to  familiarize  the  student  with  medical  history  in  its  relationship  to  con¬ 
temporary  civilization  and  the  cultural  aspects  of  the  practice  of  medicine.  Formal 
lectures  describe  the  classical  eras  in  the  history  of  medicine,  including  the  19th 
Century,  and  their  contributions  to  contemporary  medicine  are  given.  (Non- 
Departmental  Course)  12  hours  didactic — 0.5  s.  h. 

litwnion  Gray  School  of  Medicine 

History  of  Medicine.  This  is  a  course  dealing  with  significant  features  in  the 
history  of  the  arts  and  sciences  of  medicine.  Primitive,  archaic,  Egypto-Babylonian, 

*  Compiled  from  current  .American  and  Canadian  medical  school  catalogs. 
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Greek.  Medieval  and  Renaissance  medicine  is  reviewed  as  a  background  for  con¬ 
sideration  of  more  modern  concepts.  The  influence  of  great  physicians  of  the  17th 
to  19th  Centuries  is  discussed,  and  the  evolution  of  American  medicine  is  revealed 
by  reference  to  the  philosophies  and  discoveries  of  those  of  the  past.  (Division  of 
Structure) 

University  of  California 

No  essential  change. 

University  of  Chicago 

381.  History  of  Pathology  (History  334B).  (JC)  \Vin:M — 3-4:30.  Veith. 

382.  History  of  Psychiatry  (History  309).  Win:Th — 2:30-4.  Veith. 

383.  Survey  of  the  History  of  Medicine  from  the  Renaissance  to  Modern  Times 
(History  332).  (fC)  Spr:  M— 3-4:30.  Veith. 

383-A.  History  of  Medicine  from  the  Renaissance  to  Modern  Times  (History 
332-A).  Seminar  and  supplementary  discussions.  (^C)  Spr:7h — 2:30-4.  Veith. 
(Department  of  Medicine.) 

University  of  Cincinnati 

No  essential  change. 

University  of  Colorado 

512.  Medical  History.  Lectures  by  members  of  departments  such  as  Anesthe¬ 
siology,  Surgery,  etc.,  where  the  chosen  subjects  fall  within  those  fields.  (Depart¬ 
ment  of  Medicine.  Division  of  Internal  Medicine.  Third  year.  10  hours.) 


No  essential  change. 
No  essential  change. 

No  essential  change. 
.Same  as  Jefferson. 
No  essential  change. 
No  essential  change. 


Creighton  School  of  Medicine 
George  IVashington  University 
Medical  College  of  Georgia 
Hahnemann 
Harvard  University 
University  of  Illinois 
State  University  of  Iowa 


80:3  History  of  Medicine.  Development  of  medical  ideas  and  practices  from 
prehistoric  times  to  the  17th  century.  Freshman  year,  third  term.  Instructor: 
Pierce.  2  s.  h. 

80:5  History  of  Medicine.  Growth  of  medicine  from  prehistoric  times  to  the 
present,  including  the  specialities  and  medical  cults.  Senior  year,  third  term. 
Instructor :  Pierce.  2  s.  h. 

80:130  History  of  Medicine.  Same  as  80:3,  with  the  addition  of  assigned 
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readings  in  the  student’s  field  of  interest.  For  non-medical  graduate  students. 
Third  term.  Instructor :  Pierce. 

150  History  of  Medicine.  Same  as  80:  5,  with  assigned  readings.  For  non¬ 
medical  graduate  students.  Third  term.  Instructor :  Pierce.  ( Department  of 
Medical  History) 

Jefferson  Medical  College 

No  essential  change. 

Johns  Hopkins  University 

Richard  H.  Shryock,  William  H.  Welch  Professor  of  the  History  of  Medicine 
and  Director  of  the  Institute  of  the  History  of  Medicine. 

Owsei  Temkin,  Associate  Professor  of  the  History  of  Medicine. 

Sanford  V.  Larkey,  Lecturer  in  the  History  of  Medicine. 

Ludwig  Edelstein,  Lecturer  in  the  History  of  Medicine. 

Edward  H.  Hume,  Lecturer  in  the  History  of  Medicine. 

Barkev  S.  Sanders,  Lecturer  in  the  History  of  Medicine. 

The  department  is  organized  to  afford  opportunities  for  instruction  and  inves¬ 
tigation  in  the  history  and  sociology  of  medicine.  During  the  academic  year  1954- 
55  the  following  courses  will  be  offered: 

1.  Outlines  of  the  History  of  Medicine.  First  Quarter,  Tu.  Th ;  4-5.  Dr.  Temkin. 
A  general  course,  illustrated  by  lantern  slides,  with  bibliographic  demonstrations. 

3.  Use  of  the  Library.  Dr.  Larkey.  First  quarter.  Hours  to  be  arranged.  The 
practical  aspects  of  the  resources  of  the  Welch  Medical  Library;  a  brief  survey  of 
the  scheme  of  classification;  study  of  the  various  types  of  periodicals,  indexes,  and 
other  reference  material.  Lectures  and  seminars.  Small  groups  will  be  taken 
through  the  Library. 

4.  History  of  Public  Health  and  Medical  Care.  Second  (|uarter,  Tu.,  Th.,  2-4. 
Dr.  Shryock  and  Dr.  Sanders.  Given  jointly  with  the  Department  of  Public  Health 
Administration.  This  course  covers  the  modern  history  of  public  health  in  Western 
Europe  and  the  United  States,  and  the  interrelationships  of  public  health  with  the 
programs  of  medical  care. 

12.  Hippocratic  Medicine.  Second  quarter.  One  hour  a  week,  time  to  be 
arranged.  Professor  Edelstein.  A  survey  of  the  various  aspects  of  medical  knowl¬ 
edge  in  the  classical  period  and  an  evaluation  of  its  importance  for  the  later  develop¬ 
ment  of  medical  thought 

17.  History  of  Medieval  Medicine  and  Science.  Third  quarter.  Two  hours  a 
week,  time  to  be  arranged.  Dr.  Temkin.  The  purpose  of  this  course  is  a  study 
of  medicine  and  the  natural  sciences  between  500  A.  D.  and  1500  A.  D.  against  the 
background  of  Arabic  and  VV'^estern  civilization.  The  course  will  be  open  to  students 
from  the  medical  institutions  and  Homewood  interested  in  active  participation. 

18.  History  of  Physiology  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Fourth  quarter.  One 
hour  a  week,  time  to  be  arranged.  Dr.  Temkin.  A  discussion  of  the  development 
of  physiological  problems  during  the  19th  Century  with  emphasis  on  nerve-muscle 
physiology. 
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6.  History  of  American  Medicine.  Third  and  fourth  quarters.  Mon.,  1-3,  at 
Homewood.  Dr.  Shryock.  Discussions  of  the  social  and  professional,  as  well  as 
the  scientific  aspects  of  medical  developments,  against  the  background  of  American 
social  history. 

10.  Seminar  in  Medical  Bibliography.  Time  to  be  arranged.  Dr.  Larkey.  A 
seminar  devoted  to  practical  work  in  medical  bibliography  on  the  basis  of  biblio- 
gp'aphical  problems  in  the  various  fields  of  medical  studies. 

11.  Problems  of  Chinese  Medicine.  Time  to  be  announced.  Dr.  Hume.  A 
seminar  discussion  of  selected  aspects  of  classical  Chinese  medicine. 

The  Johns  Hopkins  Medical  History  Club  is  closely  connected  with  the  Institute. 
Three  to  four  meetings  are  held  each  year  to  which  students  are  invited. 

University  of  Kansas 

Professor  and  Chairman  of  Department:  Ralph  H.  Major,  University  of  Kansas 
Medical  Center. 

Lecturers:  Arms.  Asher,  Bolinger,  Delp,  Dennie,  Dimond,  Edwards,  Guffey, 
Hashinger,  Jager,  Latimer,  Lorhan,  Miller,  Ockerblad,  Orr,  Peete,  Rcissmann, 
Schafer,  Sherwood,  Skoog,  Steegmann,  Wahl,  Wescoe,  Woodward. 

Second  Year.  General  Survey  of  the  History  of  Medicine.  Brief  survey  of  the 
development  of  medicine  from  prehistoric  times  to  the  present.  16  hours  lecture. 

Fourth  Year.  History  of  Medicine.  This  course  considers  the  development  of 
the  various  specialties  in  medicine,  the  introduction  of  various  methods  of  diagnosis 
and  treatment,  and  the  history  of  some  of  the  important  diseases.  The  lectures  are 
presented  in  the  History  of  Medicine  lecture  room  of  the  Hixon  laboratory  building. 
11  hours  lecture. 

University  of  Louisville 

No  essential  change. 

Strilch  School  of  Medicine  of  Loyola  University 

30-H  Junior  History  of  Medicine.  1  Q.,  Spring.  1  Credit.  A  short  review  of 
the  impact  of  the  healing  arts  on  various  eras  in  the  history  of  man,  the  events 
leading  to  development  of  modern  medicine,  the  contributions  of  a  group  of  indi¬ 
viduals  to  medical  science.  In  this  course  a  limited  number  of  guests  participate 
and  student  participation  is  obtained  by  their  presentation  of  selected  reports  from 
the  literature  in  this  field.  Engbring,  Qinical  Professor.  (Special  Courses  offered 
in  the  Medical  Curriculum.) 

Marquette  U niversity 

ASOM  1.  History  of  Medicine.  12  hours.  ( Department  of  Associated  Medical 
Subjects.)  Dr.  G.  Kasten  Tallmadge,  Professor  of  the  History  of  Medicine. 

University  of  Maryland 

No  essential  change. 
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College  of  Medical  Evangelists 

304.  History  of  Medicine  I.  Offered  in  1954-55  in  conjunction  with  354.  3  hrs., 
3rd  yr. 

354.  History  of  Medicine  H.  Offered  in  1954-55  in  conjunction  with  304. 
3  hrs.,  4th  yr. 

Professor  Wm.  Frederick  Norwood,  Head  of  Department. 

Assistant  Professors:  R.  E.  Heerman,  Jerry  L.  Pettis,  Mollie  Sittner.  (Depart¬ 
ment  of  Cultural  Medicine.) 


Meharry  Medical  College 

No  essential  change. 

University  of  Michigan 

No  essential  change. 

Ohio  State  University 

No  essential  change. 

University  of  Oklahoma 

No  essential  change. 

University  of  Pennsylvania 

Medical  History.  This  course  is  presented  under  the  auspices  of  the  Section  on 
.Medical  History  of  the  College  of  Physicians  of  Philadelphia.  Lectures  are  given 
at  the  Hall  of  the  College  by  Dr.  Richard  H.  Shryock  and  Dr.  Owsei  Temkin. 
First  Year.  Lectures.  Once  a  week,  six  weeks — hours  6 

University  of  Pittsburgh 

No  essential  change. 

Temple  University 

No  essential  change. 

University  of  Texas 

107.  History  and  Philosophy  of  Medicine  and  Public  Health.  (Department  of 
Preventive  Medicine  and  Public  Health)  Required  Course.  Includes  medical 
economics  and  medical  ethics.  Lectures  and  conferences  on  the  development  of 
medical  ethics.  Lectures  and  conferences  on  the  development  of  medical  knowledge 
;ind  practice.  Second  year,  first  and  second  semesters,  one  hour  weekly  for  36 
weeks. 

T  lifts  College 

No  essential  change. 

University  of  Utah 

No  essential  change. 

Medical  College  of  Virginia 

No  essential  change. 

IVayne  University 

No  essential  change. 
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No  essential  change. 
No  essential  change. 


IVest  Virginia  University 
University  of  IVisconsin 


Woman’s  Medical  College  of  Pennsylvania 

First  Year.  The  student  is  introduced  to  medicine  through  its  history.  A  series 
of  lectures  in  the  first  trimester  briefly  traces  the  history  of  medicine  from  its 
beginning  to  the  present  day.  These  lectures  are  given  at  the  College  of  Physicians 
for  the  students  of  the  five  Philadelphia  Medical  Schools  by  Dr.  Richard  Shryock 
and  Dr.  Owsei  Temkin. 

Yale  University 

Professor:  J.  F.  Fulton  (Chairman);  Research  Associates,  H.  E.  Sigerist  (in 
absentia),  H.  Thomas  (Obstetrics  and  Gynecology  Emeritus),  C.-E.  A. 
Winslow  (Public  Health  Emeritus);  Lecturer,  E.  Sachs  (Surgery). 

Associate  Professor:  T.  R.  Forbes  (Anatomy);  Librarian,  F.  G.  Kilgour. 
Assistant  Librarian,  H.  T.  Perkins. 

Research  Assistants:  M.  E.  Stanton  (Bibliography;  Librarian  Historical  Collec¬ 
tions),  E.  H.  Thomson,  M.  P,  Wheeler. 

Student  Instructors:  John  B.  Blake  (Commonwealth  Fund  Fellow),  Wm.  B. 
Walker. 

Facilities  for  instruction  in  the  History  of  Medicine  are  afforded  by  the  rich 
collections  in  the  Historical  Library.  The  department  offers  opportunity  for 
instruction  and  research  in  the  history  of  medicine  and  the  ancillary  sciences  to 
medical  students,  graduate  students,  and  undergraduates  in  Yale  College.  The 
department  is  preparing  to  accept  suitably  trained  candidates  for  the  Ph.  D.  degree. 

History  of  Medicine  100,  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Medicine.  An  intro¬ 
ductory  course  intended  primarily  for  medical  students  but  open  to  other  students 
in  the  University.  Illustrated  by  lantern  slides  and  bibliographical  exhibits.  One 
hour,  fall  and  winter  terms.  Dr.  Fulton,  staff,  and  outside  speakers  to  be 
announced. 

History  of  Medicine  101  (Anatomy  109),  Medical  Terminology  and  History  of 
Anatomy.  Lectures  and  discussions  on  the  development  of  medical  terms,  on  the 
Latin  and  Greek  roots  most  frequently  employed,  and  on  some  principles  helpful 
in  the  acquisition  and  use  of  a  medical  vocabulary.  The  second  part  will  consist 
of  lectures  and  seminars  on  the  development  of  anatomical  science  and  on  out¬ 
standing  anatomists.  One  hour,  second  term.  Dr.  Forbes. 

History  of  Medicine  102,  History  of  Surgery.  Seminar  on  various  aspects  of  the 
history  of  surgery.  Hours  to  be  arranged. 

History  of  Medicine  103,  Medical  Bibliography.  A  seminar  course  on  the  history 
of  medical  indexing,  with  emphasis  on  practical  problems  of  bibliography  in  the 
various  fields  of  medicine.  One  hour,  winter  term.  Dr.  Fulton. 

History  of  Medicine  104,  Origins  of  the  Public  Health  Movement.  A  seminar 
course  tracing  the  early  history  of  public  health  measures.  Hours  to  be  arranged. 
Dr.  Winslow. 
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History  of  Medicine  105,  History  of  Physiology.  Seminar  on  various  aspects 
of  the  history  of  physiology,  the  area  selected  to  be  changed  from  year  to  year. 
Wednesdays,  winter  and  spring  terms.  Hours  to  be  arranged.  Dr.  Fulton  and 
staff. 

History  of  Medicine  106,  History  of  American  Obstetrics.  Seminar  on  early 
obstetrics  and  obstetricians  in  the  United  States.  Hours  to  be  arranged.  Dr. 
Thoms. 

History  of  Medicine  107,  History  of  Eponymic  Disease  Entities.  Seminar  on 
the  history  of  some  of  the  more  important  syndromes  and  the  circumstances  asso¬ 
ciated  with  their  recognition.  One  hour,  fall  and  winter  terms.  Dr.  Fulton,  Miss 
Thomson. 

History  of  Medicine  108,  Development  of  Modern  Medicine  in  the  United  States. 
A  seminar  course  dealing  with  the  historical  origins  of  important  concepts  in 
present-day  medicine,  illustrated  by  reference  to  the  lives  of  outstanding  physicians 
and  the  influence  of  scientific  discoveries  in  England  and  Europe.  Hours  to  be 
arranged.  Mr.  Walker. 

History  of  Medicine  109,  History  of  Medical  Education  in  the  United  States. 
Lectures  and  seminars  will  cover  the  rise  of  medical  schools  and  related  instruction 
from  colonial  times  to  the  present,  including  a  comprehensive  survey  of  current 
teaching  facilities,  organization,  and  problems.  Winter  term,  hours  to  be  arranged. 
Mr.  Walker. 

History  of  Medicine  110,  History  of  Public  Health  in  the  United  States.  A 
seminar  course  on  the  development  of  public  health  administration  emphasizing 
social  as  well  as  scientific  factors.  Mr.  Blake. 


Canadian  Medical  Schools 
University  of  Alberta 

No  essential  change. 

Dalhousie  University 

(Preventive  Medicine)  Lectures  are  given  in  the  first  year  on  the  history  of 
medicine. 

University  Laval 

No  essential  change. 

McGill  University 

Osier  Library :  Announcement  unchanged.  See  below,  p.  542. 


•  University  of  Montreal 

No  essential  change. 

University  of  Ottawa 

No  essential  change. 

University  of  Saskatchewan 

Introduction  to  Medicine.  Dean  J.  W.  Macleod  and  Staff.  Fall  and  Winter 
terms.  Lectures,  class  conferences,  and  small  group  discussions  for  the  first  year 
students.  One  hour  per  week. 
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The  History  of  Medicine,  its  relation  to  the  evolution  of  science,  society  and  the 
humanities. 

University  of  Toronto 

No  essential  change. 

University  of  Western  Ontario 

No  essential  change. 

University  of  British  Columbia 

400.  Introduction  to  History  of  Medicine.  The  beginnings  of  medicine  and  its 
evolution  as  a  biological  science  in  relation  to  non-medical  science.  Great  names 
and  great  events  are  emphasized  to  highlight  medical  progress  up  to  the  present. 
First  term.  (Social  and  Culbiral  Values.) 


Four  medical  schools  gave  courses  this  past  year  in  the  History  of  Medicine 
which  were  not  listed  in  the  catalogues.  A  summary  of  these  courses  is  as  follows : 

1.  McGill  University 

Eight  historical  lectures  are  given  to  the  first  year  medical  students  during  the 
first  term  to  serve  as  an  introduction  to  medicine.  Each  of  these  lectures  deals 
with  a  different  aspect  or  division  of  medicine  but  the  course  comprises  a  broad 
survey,  for  the  most  part  chronological ;  one  lecture  is  devoted  to  the  history  of  the 
Faculty  of  Medicine  of  McGill.  Approximately  30  lectures  are  given  to  students 
of  the  final  year,  one  lecture  a  week  throughout  most  of  the  year,  but  terminating 
a  few  weeks  before  the  other  courses.  Lectures  to  the  fourth  year  are  divided  into 
two  series  of  about  equal  length,  a  chronological  survey  of  the  history  of  medicine 
and  a  series  on  the  history  of  disease.  All  courses  are  required  (there  are  no 
options  in  the  medical  curriculum)  and  fourth  year  students  are  graded,  either  by 
examination  or  by  term  essays.  Informal  courses  of  three  or  four  lectures  or 
seminars  are  also  given  from  time  to  time  in  various  departments.  Students  are 
encouraged  to  join  the  Osier  Society,  a  student  group  meeting  about  six  times  a 
year  in  the  Osier  Library  to  read  papers  on  medical  history.  Lloyd  G.  Stevenson, 
Associate  Professor  of  the  History  of  Medicine. 

2.  Chicago  Medical  School 

A  series  of  8  lectures  comprising  a  survey  of  the  evolution  of  medicine.  Ilza 
Veith,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor,  History  of  Medicine,  University  of  Chicago. 

3.  Western  Reserve  University  School  of  Medicine 

1.  The  Origins  of  Modern  Medicine:  An  outline  of  the  evolution  of  medical 
knowledge  and  practice  from  antiquity  to  the  20th  century.  It  will  emphasize  the 
development  of  medical  thought  as  it  was  affected  by  the  social  and  intellectual 
environments  of  the  various  historical  periods.  1  hr.  weekly.  20  hrs.,  beginning 
Oct..  1954. 
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II.  American  Medical  History:  A  discussion  of  the  principal  events  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  American  medicine,  chiefly  from  the  sociological  point  of  view,  to  show 
the  genesis  of  present-day  medical  education,  institutions,  and  professional  relation¬ 
ships.  10  hrs.,  beginning  March,  1955.  Genevieve  Miller,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Medical  History, 

4.  State  University  of  New  York,  College  of  Medicine  (Brooklyn) 

A  series  of  lectures  giving  a  general  survey  of  the  History  of  Medicine.  Professor 
J.  A.  Curran  and  associates. 

2.  STATISTICAL  REVIEW  AND  SUMMARY 

Number  of  Medical  Schools  surveyed: 

United  States  ...  79 

Canada . 10 

Puerto  Rico  ....  1 

Total:  90 

Organized  Departments  or  Divisions  of  History  of  Medicine: 

United  States  ...  18 

Canada  .  5 

Total  23 

Courses  in  the  History  of  Metlicine  given  by  other  departments: 


United  States 

Department  of  Medicine .  8 

Department  of  Surgery . 2 

Department  of  Preventive  Medicine  ....  2 

Department  of  Anatomy . 2 

Department  of  Associated  Medical  Subjects  1 

Department  of  Cultural  Medicine . 1 

Non-Departmental . 9 

Canada 

Department  of  Medicine  ,  3 

Department  of  Preventive  Medicine  ....  1 

Courses  given  by  an  organization  other  than  the  medical  school: 

United  States . 5 

Courses — specific  department  of  instruction  not  listed: 

United  States  .  1 

Canada  .  3 
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*♦  Total  number  of  schools  offering  organized  courses  in  the  History  of  Medicine: 


United  States . 42 

Canada . 10 


VIII.  REPORTS  OF  CONSTITUENT  SOCIETIES 
Alabama  Society  of  Medical  History 

During  the  academic  year  1954-55  the  following  programs  were  arranged: 

1.  April  22,  1954:  Dr.  William  Straus,  Professor  of  Physical  Anthropology,  Johns 
Hopkins  University:  “Andreas  Vesalius  and  His  Attitude  Toward  the  Human 
Body  ” 

2.  November  3,  1954:  Dr.  Buford  Word,  Department  of  Gynecology,  Merlical 
College  of  Alabama :  “  The  Woes  of  Women  Throughout  the  Ages  ” 

3.  February  16,  1955:  Mr.  David  L.  Dejarnette,  Archeologist  in  Charge,  Mound 
State  Monument,  Moundville,  Alabama :  “Alabamians.  3000  B.  C.” 

4.  April  14,  1955:  Dr.  Benjamin  B.  Weinstein,  Gynecologist.  New  Orleans, 
Louisiana :  “  Poet  Physicians  ” 

B.  C.  Moffett,  Secretary-Treasurer 

Beaumont  Medical  Club 

This  club  has  held  two  meetings  so  far  this  year,  on  October  29,  1954  and 
March  25,  1955.  At  the  October  meeting  Dr.  Norton  Canfield  spoke  on  “  The 
History  of  the  Term  ‘Audiolt^  and  Dr.  Everett  Rademacher  on  “  Medicine 
and  Medicine  Stamps  of  the  Civil  War  Period." 

At  the  March  meeting  Dr.  Stanley  B.  Weld  read  a  paper  on  the  Hartford 
Hospital,  “  From  Hospice  to  Hospital  in  100  Years,"  and  Dr.  William  W.  L.  Gletm 
talked  on  “  The  History  of  Cardiac  Surgery."  On  the  6th  of  May  this  year  the 
annual  Beaumont  Lecture  will  be  given  with  Dr.  Lloyd  G.  Stevenson  as  the  speaker. 

L.  L.  Waters,  Secretary-Treasurer 

Calgary  Associate  Clinic 

The  Historical  Group  of  the  Qinic  is  completing  its  twenty-third  year  tluring 
the  current  1954-1955  season.  The  interest  has  been  maintained  especially  among 
the  younger  members.  The  attendance  ranges  from  thirty  to  forty,  and  the  meetings, 
besides  bringing  together  the  physicians  of  the  district  through  a  medium  otherwise 
not  provided  for,  offer  a  forum  for  speculative  opinion  and  discussion. 

During  the  past  year  the  following  papers  have  been  presented: 

Dr.  T.  C.  Saunders :  “  The  University  of  Padua  ” 

Dr.  G.  O.  Prieur :  “  Benjamin  Rush  ” 

Dr.  J.  J.  Ower,  Professor- Emeritus  of  Pathology,  University  of  .\lberta:  “  Pictures 
on  Memory’s  Walls  " 

**  Instruction  in  the  history  of  medicine  by  organized  courses  is  offered  in  48  of  the 
90  medical  schools  whose  published  Bulletins  were  examined.  In  addition,  courses  were 
given  in  four  other  schools.  A  general  survey  course,  the  length  of  which  varies  from 
8  to  32  hours,  is  given  in  all  52  schools ;  seven  schools  offer  more  than  one  course  and 
in  several  the  departments  of  the  history  of  medicine  are  organized  on  a  University  basis. 
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Dr.  Michael  Strachan :  “Ambroise  Pare  ” 

Dr.  J.  E.  Moriarty:  “  Henry  VIII  as  a  Patient” 

Dr.  G.  S.  Thomas:  “The  Death  of  Princess  Charlotte  of  Wales:  An  Obstetric 
Tragedy  ” 

Dr.  F.  H.  Fish :  “  Old  Bellevue  ” 

Mr.  Leonard  Leacock,  Mount  Royal  College :  “  Flora  and  Fauna  of  the  Canadian 
Rockies  " 

Dr.  W.  E.  Spankie :  “Adventures  in  Medicine  and  Otherwise  ” 

Rabbi  Phillip  Sigal :  “  Judaic  Echoes  of  Medical  Hygiene  ” 

W.  S.  T.  Jackson :  “  Medicine  Among  the  North  American  Indians  ” 

Dr.  V.  T.  Mason :  “  History  of  Contraception  ” 

Dr.  A.  D.  Muldoon :  “  History  of  Medicine  in  Ireland  ” 

The  interest  generated  by  these  meetings  is  further  reflected  in  the  quarterly 
issued  by  the  Clinic,  the  Historical  Bulletin,  which  in  May  1955  will  begin  its 
twentieth  year  of  publication. 

The  city  of  Calgary  in  which  the  Clinic  is  situated  does  not  have  a  university 
or  a  medical  teaching  centre,  and  the  institution  of  meetings  and  a  publication 
dealing  with  historical  and  cultural  aspects  of  medicine  has  been  a  valuable  means 
of  keeping  our  medical  group  in  touch  with  the  humane  tradition  of  medicine  and 
with  the  realm  of  ideas  represented  by  the  university. 

E.  P.  Scarlett,  M.  B. 

The  College  of  Physicians  of  Philadelphia,  Section  on  Medical  History 
Under  the  able  leadership  of  Drs.  Samuel  X.  Radbill,  chairman,  and  Nicholas 
Padis,  clerk,  six  lectures  to  the  students  attending  medical  colleges  in  Philadelphia 
were  given  by  the  Drs.  Richard  H.  Shryock  and  Owsei  Temkin,  and  the  following 
subjects  were  covered:  “  The  Meaning  and  Values  of  Medical  History,”  “  Classical 
Medicine,”  “  Renaissance  Medicine,”  “  17th,  18th,  19th,  and  20th  Century  Medi¬ 
cine.”  The  meetings  were  well  attended. 

Three  meetings  of  the  Section  of  Medical  History  were  held. 

November  5,  1954  a  combined  meeting  with  the  Philadelphia  Neurological  Society: 
“  S.  Weir  Mitchell,  the  Neurologist,”  by  G.  S.  Wechsler  (by  invitation)  and 
“  S.  Weir  Mitchell,  The  Man  of  Letters,”  by  Ernest  Earnest  (by  invitation) 
February  24,  1955:  “  Stephen  Girard,  A  Medical  Paradox,”  by  Frederick  Leavitt; 
“  Dr.  John  Brown,  Friend  of  Benjamin  Franklin  ”  by  Fred  B.  Rogers  and 
“  The  Fetal  Monstrosity  in  Medical  History,”  by  Louis  Gerstley  (by  invitation) 
April  21,  1955:  The  Kate  Hurd  Mead  Lecture  of  the  Woman’s  Medical  College  of 
Philadelphia  on  “  Biography  vs.  History  with  Special  Reference  to  the  History 
of  Medicine,”  by  Lloyd  G.  Stevenson  (by  invitation) 

At  this  last  meeting  the  $1(X)  prize  of  the  Section  for  the  best  essay  on  History 
of  Medicine  by  a  medical  student  of  one  of  the  colleges  of  medicine  in  Philadelphia 
was  awarded  to  Irwin  Brody,  a  student  at  the  School  of  Medicine  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  for  his  article,  “  The  School  of  Medicine  at  Jundishapur,  the 
Birthplace  of  Arabic  Medicine.”  Honorable  mention  was  made  of  the  following, 
the  committee  having  reported  that  the  competition  was  very  close: 
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“  The  Battle  of  the  Ten  Plagues  or  the  Birth  of  Biological  Warfare,”  by 
David  Charles  Schechter,  Jefferson  Medical  College,  and  “A  Brief  History  of 
the  John  Rea  Barton  Chair  of  Surgery,”  by  William  A.  Damon,  School  of 
Medicine  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Seven  seminars  from  7-9  p.  m.  on  “  Teaching  Medical  History  ”  were  given 
under  auspices  of  the  medical  schools  of  Philadelphia  by  Drs.  Shryock  and  Temkin 
to  representatives  from  each  school  interested  in  teaching  History  of  Medicine. 

Dr.  Esmond  Long,  a  Fellow  of  the  College  of  Physicians  of  Philadelphia,  a 
member  of  its  Section  on  History  of  Medicine  and  of  this  Association,  was  recipient 
of  the  Philadelphia  Award  of  $10,000  given  to  the  man  or  woman  in  the  Phil¬ 
adelphia  district  who  had  done  the  most  to  advance  the  welfare  of  Philadelphia  in 
the  last  year. 

Dr.  Samuel  X.  Radbill  and  Dr.  Maurice  Jacobs  represented  the  Section  at  the 
14th  International  Congress  of  the  History  of  Medicine  at  Rome  in  September  1954. 

Robert  J.  Hunter,  Delegate 

George  W.  Comer  History  of  Medicine  Society 

The  George  W.  Corner  History  of  Medicine  Society,  University  of  Rochester 
School  of  Medicine,  Rochester,  New  York,  has  held  two  meetings  thus  far  for 
1954-1955,  and  is  planning  three  more  later  in  the  spring.  The  chairman  for  the 
year  has  been  John  B.  Henry,  a  fourth-year  medical  student. 

A  first  meeting  was  held  on  November  17,  1954  with  Dr.  James  Wade,  interne 
in  the  Department  of  Pathology,  and  Dr.  Herbert  R.  Morgan,  Professor  of  Bac¬ 
teriology,  as  speakers.  The  topics  were  “A  Visit  to  Carville,”  illustrated  with 
colored  slides,  and  “  Leprosy  in  the  Bible.” 

On  December  8,  1954,  Huntington  Mavor,  a  fourth-year  medical  student,  talked 
on  “A  Summer  in  Southern  Europe  and  Scotland.”  Dr.  George  H.  Whipple, 
Professor  of  Pathology  and  former  Dean  of  the  School  of  Medicine,  gave  a  report 
of  the  Lindau,  Germany,  medical  meetings,  which  are  conducted  by  Nobel  Prize 
winners.  Both  talks  were  illustrated  with  slides. 

“  Legal  Medicine  ”  will  be  the  subject  covered  on  March  31,  1955  with  John  B. 
Henry,  the  student  chairman  of  the  History  of  Medicine  Society,  Dr.  Charles  Yuile, 
Associate  Professor  of  Pathology,  and  Dr.  Floyd  B.  Winslow,  one  of  the  coroners’ 
physicians  of  the  City  of  Rochester,  as  speakers. 

Two  more  meetings  are  planned  for  May.  On  May  5th,  four  of  the  fawnilty 
members  will  participate  in  a  discussion  of  medical  education  and  research.  The 
speakers  will  be  Dr.  Walter  R.  Bloor,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Biochemistry;  Dr. 
John  J.  Morton,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Surgery ;  Dr.  George  H.  Whipple,  Professor 
of  Pathology  and  former  Dean;  and  Dr.  Karl  M.  Wilson,  Professor  Emeritus  of 
Obstetrics  and  Gynecology. 

It  is  planned  to  make,  as  a  momento  of  the  occasion,  a  motion  picture  in  color 
and  with  sound  on  the  following  five  professors:  Walter  R.  Bloor,  John  J.  Morton, 
John  R.  Murlin,  George  H.  Whipple,  and  Karl  M.  Wilson.  The  original  copy  of 
this  motion  picture  will  be  on  deposit  in  the  Edward  G.  Miner  Medical  Library 
and  a  copy  will  be  available  for  circulation  to  alumni  and  Interested  persons.  It  is 
now  planned  to  show  this  motion  picture  to  the  students  and  faculty  late  in  May. 
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This  undertaking  has  been  partially  sponsored  by  the  Medical  Library  and  the 
Dean’s  Office. 

On  May  12th,  Dr.  Howard  B.  Adelmann,  Professor  of  Zoology,  at  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity,  Ithaca,  New  York,  will  be  the  guest  speaker.  His  talk  will  be  on  “  Mal¬ 
pighi  as  an  Embryologist” 

John  A.  Benjamin,  Faculty  Advisor 

The  Johns  Hopkins  Institute  of  History  of  Medicine 

The  complete  annual  report  for  the  Institute  will  be  published  as  unsual  in  the 
Bulletin. 

Richard  H.  Shryock,  Director 

The  Johns  Hopkins  Medical  History  Club  (Baltimore) 

During  the  academic  year  1954-55,  the  Johns  Hopkins  Medical  History  Qub 
held  three  meetings,  all  of  which  were  annotmced  previously  in  the  Bulletin  (vol. 
28,  p.  574;  vol.  29,  p.  181).  In  an  attempt  to  facilitate  attendance  of  the  house 
staff,  the  meetings  were  held  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  rather  than  in  the 
Institute  of  the  History  of  Medicine.  The  result  has  been  gp’atifying  in  terms  of 
attendance  and  arousing  wider  interest. 

OwsEi  Temkin,  Delegate 

The  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine,  Section  On  Historical  and  Cultural  Medicine 

The  Section  on  Historical  and  Cultural  Medicine  meets  at  the  New  York 
Academy  of  Medicine  on  the  second  Wednesdays  in  November,  January,  March, 
and  May.  Members  of  the  American  Association  of  the  History  of  Medicine  are 
always  welcome. 

On  November  10,  1954,  the  Section  celebrated  the  centenary  of  the  birth  of 
William  Crawford  Gorgas  (1854-1920).  His  nephew.  Stanhope  Bayne-Jones, 
Technical  Director,  Office  of  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  Army,  spoke  on  “  General 
Gorgas  As  I  Knew  Him.”  Other  speakers  were:  Wilson  George  Smillie,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Public  Health  and  Preventive  Medicine  at  Cornell  University  Medical 
College;  Edward  I.  Salisbury,  Medical  Director,  United  Fruit  Company;  and 
Victor  G.  Heiser. 

On  January  12th,  1955,  two  papers  on  “  The  Historical  Aspects  of  Blood 
Therapy”  were  presented:  “Venesection,  Before  Harvey  and  After”  by  Delevan 
V.  Holman;  and  “The  Antecedents  of  Blood  Transfer”  by  Lester  Blum.  Dis¬ 
cussion  was  by  John  J.  Honan  Keating;  William  M.  Nelson;  David  C.  Bull,  and 
Samuel  Wilson  Moore. 

On  March  9th,  we  honored  the  memory  of  “  Robert  Abbe,  A  Versatile  Genius  ” 
with  three  papers:  “A  Pioneer  in  Plastic  Surgery”  by  Richard  B.  Stark;  “A 
Pioneer  in  Neurosurgery  ”  by  Herbert  Parsons,  and  “A  Pioneer  in  Radiotherapy  ” 
by  Sidney  M.  Silverstone. 

On  May  11th,  the  centenary  of  Florence  Nightingale’s  inspection  of  military 
hospitals  in  the  Crimea  will  be  observed.  The  program  includes :  “  Her  Place  in 
British  History  ’’  by  F.  B.  A.  Rundall,  British  Consul  General  to  the  United  States; 
“  Her  Influence  on  Nursing  ”  by  Margaret  G.  Arnstein,  Chief  of  the  Division  of 
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Nursing  Resources,  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service;  and  “  Her  Influence  on  Military 
Medicine”  by  Frank  B.  Berry,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Health  and 
Medical). 

For  the  coming  year,  the  section  officers  will  be:  Hilton  H.  Strothers,  Chairman, 
and  Alan  M.  Guttmacher,  Secretary. 

The  Section  on  Historical  and  Cultural  Medicine  now  has  723  members — 29 
more  than  last  year  and  50  more  than  three  years  ago.  This  steady  growth  is 
most  encouraging,  for  it  means  that  more  Fellows  of  the  Academy  are  becoming 
interested  in  the  history  of  medicine. 

McIver  Woody,  Chairman 

Providence  Medical  History  Club 

This  society  has  recently  undergone  a  reorganization  and  the  following  members, 
all  physicians  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  have  been  elected.  Henry  H.  Babcock,  Irving 
A.  Beck,  Charles  W,  Cashman,  Jr.,  John  F.  W.  Gilman,  Ernest  K.  Landsteiner, 
Robert  V.  Lewis,  Thomas  Perry,  Jr.,  Wilfred  Pickles,  (Charter  member),  Elihu 
S.  Wing,  Jr.,  of  the  Charter  Members  of  the  Qub,  Dr.  Albert  H.  Miller  has 
resigned.  Dr.  Herbert  G.  Partridge,  Dr.  John  E.  Donley,  Dr.  Charles  A.  McDonald 
and  Dr.  Roland  Hammond  will  continue  in  an  inactive  capacity. 

Dr.  Elihu  S.  Wing,  Jr.  has  been  elected  Secretary  of  the  Provid»*nce  Medical 
History  Qub.  The  first  meeting  was  held  in  the  Miller  room  of  the  Providence 
Medical  Library  on  January  20,  1955.  The  older  members  were  at  that  time  made 
honorary  members.  It  is  planned  to  have  three  meetings  a  year  with  a  paper 
presented  at  each  meeting  dealing  with  some  phase  of  medical  history. 

It  is  hoped  that  our  small  group  will  be  a  credit  to  the  national  organization, 
and  we  sincerely  hope  to  co-operate  with  it  in  every  way  possible. 

Elihu  S.  Wing,  Secretary 

Richmond  Academy  of  Medicine,  Section  on  the  History  of  Medicine 

The  twenty-first  annual  meeting  of  the  Section  on  the  History  of  Medicine  was 
held  February  8,  1955.  A  social  hour  and  dinner  for  members,  their  wives  and 
guests  preceded  the  meeting.  The  social  hour  was  held  in  the  lounge  on  the  first 
floor.  Eighty-three  persons  were  present. 

After  dinner  Dr.  Carrington  Williams,  Chairman  of  the  Section,  welcomed  our 
guest  speaker.  Dr.  Owsei  Temkin,  Associate  Professor  of  the  History  of  Medicine, 
Institute  of  the  History  of  Medicine,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  and  Mr,  and  Mrs. 
Leslie  Cheek. 

Dr.  Williams  announced  that  in  the  last  year  the  Section  has  gained  14  new 
members  and  lost  15  (13  resignations  and  2  deaths).  The  total  membership  is  168. 
The  following  officers  were  unanimously  elected  to  serve  for  two  years. 

Chairman:  Dr.  Edward  M.  Holmes 
Vice-Ch. :  Dr.  Hunter  H.  McGuire 
Secretary :  Dr.  William  A.  Johns 

On  the  motion  of  Dr.  W.  T.  Thompson,  Jr.,  seconded  by  Dr.  Ennion  Williams, 
Dr,  Temkin  was  elected  an  Honorary  member  of  the  Section  on  the  History  of 
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Medicine  of  the  Richmond  Academy  of  Medicine,  he  dinner  meeting  was  adjourned 
to  the  auditorium  where  approximately  125  members  and  guests  were  present 
Dr.  Russell  V.  Bowers  presented  the  Section  with  certificates  and  diplomas 
belonging  to  John  H.  Cameron.  Among  these  were  two  medical  certificates  from 
the  University  of  Virginia  in  1859,  one  from  the  Medical  College  of  Virginia,  a 
diploma  from  VMI  in  1857,  signed  by  Stonewall  Jackson  and  Henry  A  Wise, 
Governor  of  Virgina,  and  a  certificate  of  the  Society  of  Cadets. 

Dr.  W.  B.  Blanton  introduced  the  guest  speaker.  Dr.  Owsei  Temkin.  His  subject 
was  “Art,  Anatomy,  and  Learning  in  the  Renaissance.” 

Dr.  Williams  thanked  Dr.  Temkin  for  his  interesting  and  informative  talk,  and 
Dr.  Bowers  for  his  interest  in  the  Section  on  the  History  of  Medicine,  and  for 
his  very  worthwhile  contribution  which  the  Section  was  happy  to  receive.  Dr. 
Williams  invited  the  members  and  their  guests  to  stop  in  the  lounge  and  see  the 
exhibit  of  Renaissance  art  and  anatomy  which  was  arranged  by  Dr.  W.  B.  Blanton. 

W.  T.  Thompson,  Jr.,  Secretary 

Society  for  the  History  of  Medical  Science,  Los  Angeles 

The  Society  for  the  History  of  Medical  Science  has  scheduled  three  general 
meetings  and  three  Council  meetings  during  the  year  1954-55.  Membership  now 
totals  165  with  123  active  members,  33  associate  members,  and  nine  honorary 
members.  The  success  of  the  campaign  for  student  members  is  shown  in  the  jump 
in  associate  membership  from  one  to  33.  Officers  for  the  year  are  Dr.  Waldo 
Furgason,  President,  Dr.  William  Norwood,  Vice-President,  Miss  Louise  Darling, 
Secretary,  Dr.  Jessie  Marmorston,  Treasurer,  and  Dr.  Lawrence  Clark  Powell, 
.\rchivist.  In  addition  to  the  officers,  the  Council  includes  the  following:  Drs. 
Clarence  Agress,  Elmer  Belt,  Emil  Bogen,  Charles  Carpenter,  Cyril  Courville, 
Roger  Egeberg,  John  Field,  Robert  Livingston,  William  Longmire,  Sidney  Madden, 
Horace  Magoun,  Richard  O.  Myers,  Mrs.  Viola  Warren,  and  Mr.  Jacob  Zeitlin. 
Ur.  Robert  Livingston  is  Program  Chairman  this  year  and  Dr.  Clarence  Agress, 
.Membership  Cliairman.  Miss  Louise  Darling  will  serve  as  delegate  to  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  American  Association  of  the  History  of  Medicine  in  place  of  Dr. 
W  illiam  Norwood  who  is  unable  to  attend  this  year. 

Dues  for  active  members  were  increased  from  $3  annually  to  $5.  Associate 
membership  dues  remained  at  $1.  Two  new  classes  were  also  set  up:  Life  members 
who  pay  a  fee  of  $100  and  sustaining  members  who  pay  an  annual  fee  of  $25. 

The  first  general  meeting  was  held  on  November  18th  in  the  new  UCLA  Medical 
Center.  One  of  our  members.  Dr.  William  Benbow  Thompson,  spoke  on  "  The 
Little  Acorn:  Beginnings  of  the  Teaching  of  Obstetrics  in  California.”  The 
meeting  also  honored  the  memory  of  Dr.  Eugene  Rhea  Chapman,  Assistant  Dean 
of  the  UCLA  School  of  Medicine  at  the  time  of  his  death  in  1954.  At  the  end  of 
the  meeting  the  group  adjourned  to  the  Biomedical  Library  where  books  from  the 
Chapman  Memorial  of  Books  in  the  History  of  Gynecology  and  Obstetrics  were 
on  exhibit  as  well  as  some  very  interesting  memorabilia,  including  two  of  the 
obstetrical  instruments  invented  by  Dr.  Chapman. 

Dr.  George  Corner,  Director  of  the  Carnegie  Embryological  Laboratory  was 
speaker  at  the  winter  meeting  of  February  16th.  He  chose  as  his  subject  “  Dr. 
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Kane,  Arctic  Elxplorer.”  Dr.  Corner’s  lively  and  entertaining  lecture  inaugurated 
public  use  of  the  auditorium  in  the  new  Life  Science  Building  on  the  UCLA 
campus. 

At  the  third  meeting  to  be  held  on  April  28th,  Dr.  Barry  Anson,  Professor  of 
Anatomy  at  Northwestern  University  School  of  Medicine,  will  give  an  illustrated 
lecture  on  “  The  Great  Plague  of  London.”  Dr.  John  Fulton,  Sterling  Professor 
of  the  History  of  Medicine  at  Yale,  will  give  the  last  lecture  of  the  year  on 
June  10th. 

Aside  from  general  business  of  the  Society,  Council  meetings  were  devoted 
largely  to  organizing  the  John  Fulton  Medal  Competition.  The  competition  is 
open  to  all  students  of  the  three  medical  schools  in  the  Los  Angeles  area  and  is  to 
be  held  annually.  The  author  of  the  best  essay  is  to  receive  the  medal  and  a  small 
monetary  award.  Announcement  could  not  be  made  until  February  this  year,  but 
the  Society  is  confident  that  several  good  papers  will  be  submitted  in  spite  of  the 
late  start.  Professor  Albert  Stewart  of  the  Associated  Colleges  at  Claremont, 
California,  has  been  selected  to  execute  the  medal,  financed  by  Mr.  Lawrence 
Weingarten  of  the  Society.  Dr.  Robert  Livingston  is  chairman  of  the  medal 
committee. 

Louise  Darling,  Secretary 

Society  of  Medical  History  of  Chicago 

The  Society  of  Medical  History  of  Chicago  has  had  an  active  and  successful 
year  under  the  Presidency  of  Dr.  Ilza  Veith.  Five  meetings  have  been  held 
during  the  current  year,  the  programs  of  which  are  as  follows: 

1.  Joint  meeting  with  The  Institute  of  Medicine  on  October  13,  1954  (in 
memory  of  James  B.  Herrick)  : 

Morris  Fishbein :  “  Herrick  as  a  Historian  ” 

Emmet  B.  Bay :  “  Herrick  as  a  Qinician  ” 

Ernest  E.  Irons :  “  Herrick  as  a  Man  ” 

2.  Meeting  on  November  10,  1955: 

Lester  R.  Dragstedt :  “  The  Father  of  Chicago  Medicine  ” 

Ilza  Veith:  “  Plague  and  Politics” 

Simon  Rodbard :  “  The  Heart  Scarab  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians  ” 

3.  Meeting  on  January  19,  1955 : 

Frederick  Stenn :  “  Dr.  Samuel  Guthrie,  Discoverer  of  Chloroform  ” 

Mrs.  Nell  Snow  Talbot:  “  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes — Novelist,  Poet,  Essayist  ” 

Mr,  Thomas  E.  Keys:  “A  Stained  Glass  Window  on  the  History  of  Medicine  ” 

4.  Meeting  on  March  8,  1955 : 

Alfred  Kobak :  “  Evolution  of  Cesarian  Section  ” 

A.  Rostenberg,  Jr. :  “  The  Development  of  Knowledge  Concerning  Poison  Ivy  ” 

B.  Barker  Beeson :  “  Joseph  Souberbielle.  Surgeon  and  Revolutionist  ” 

5.  Joint  meeting  with  the  Chicago  Medical  Society  on  April  20,  1955.  This 
will  be  a  memorial  meeting  to  Dr.  D.  J.  Davis  and  the  program  will  be  based  on 
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the  History  of  Medicine  in  Illinois  since  1850.  The  speakers  will  be  Drs.  Frederick 
A.  Fails,  Thomas  Kirkwood,  and  William  Mann. 

Meetings  have  been  well  attended  and  there  has  been  considerable  manifestation 
of  general  interest  in  these  activities.  Plans  for  the  coming  year  consist  of  six 
meetings  including  a  joint  session  with  the  Institute  of  Medicine  and  the  Chicago 
Patholc^ical  Society.  This  will  be  a  memorial  meeting  to  Dr.  Ludvig  Hektoen. 

Leo  M.  Zimmerman,  Secretary-Treasurer 

The  Robert  Wilson  Medical  History  Club 
The  Robert  Wilson  Medical  History  Club  of  Charleston  had  the  following 
program  for  the  current  year  1954-1955. 

October  1954 :  John  Brown,  M.  D. :  “  Crawford  W.  Long  and  Anesthesia  ” 
December  1954 :  F.  E.  Kredel,  M.  D. :  “  Organizations  of  Surgeons  in  the  United 
States  ” 

January  1955 :  H.  R.  Pratt-Thomas,  M.  D. :  “  The  Medical  Martins  and  the  Coys 
(Medical  Feuds)” 

February  1955:  Vince  Moseley,  M  D.:  “The  Medical  School  of  Salerno” 
March  1955:  Leon  Banov,  Jr.,  M.  D.:  “  Some  History  of  Proctology  ” 

April  1955 :  Arthur  Williams,  M.  D. :  “  Ghasdai  Ibn  Shaprut  ” 

May  1955 :  Henry  Mayo,  M.  D. :  “  Dr.  Himter  Holmes  McGuire  ” 

J.  I.  Waring,  Secretary 


IX.  OTHER  BUSINESS 

Or.  Don  Carlos  Peete  addressed  the  chair  and  made  the  following  remarks: 

“  Mr.  Secretary :  Because  I  know  Dr.  Major  is  too  modest,  I  rise  to  make  this 
report: 

“  For  several  years.  Dr.  Ralph  Major  has  held  History  of  Medicine  meetings 
once  a  month  at  eight  o’clock  in  the  evening  which  are  open  to  internes,  residents 
and  members  of  the  Medical  Staff  of  the  Kansas  University  Medical  Center  in 
Kansas  City,  Kansas.  These  lecture  periods  are  called  The  Hixon  Hour  in  honor  of 
the  Hixon  family  who  were  the  donors  of  the  building  which  houses  the  Qendening 
Library  of  the  History  of  Medicine.  The  attendance  at  these  meetings  is  excellent 
because  our  lecturer.  Dr.  Major,  presents  interesting  and  informative  material  in 
a  very  entertaining  manner. 

“  I  am  sure  that  all  of  those  who  attend  these  lectures  would  want  me  to  express 
publicly  our  appreciation  for  Dr.  Major’s  generous  contribution  to  our  pleasure 
and  for  the  way  in  which  he  has  organized  the  teaching  of  the  History  of  Medicine 
to  our  Medical  Students.” 

Dr.  lago  Galdston  announced  that  a  questionaire  is  to  be  issued  concerning  the 
advisability  and  selection  of  a  $250  bookshelf  on  the  history  of  medicine  for  medical 
school  libraries.  He  looks  forward  to  the  diversity  of  opinion  such  a  questionaire 
is  likely  to  bring  out  and  asked  for  the  cooperation  of  the  members  of  the 
Association. 
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ANNUAL  BUSINESS  MEETING  OF  THE  MEMBERSHIP 
SATURDAY,  MAY  14,  1955,  AT  9 :00  A.  M. 

AUDITORIUM  OF  THE  KRESGE  SCIENCE  LIBRARY 
The  President,  George  W.  Corner,  presiding 

The  president  asked  the  membership  to  stand  while  he  read  the  names  of  the 
following  members  who  have  passed  from  our  midst  since  the  last  meeting: 

Dr.  Homer  B.  Annis  Dr.  Lewis  J.  Moorman 

Dr.  C.  A.  Van  Arsdall  Dr.  Max  Neuburger  (Honorary  Member) 

Dr.  Howard  Dittrick  Dr.  Nelse  F.  Ockerblad 

Miss  Marion  F.  Dondale  Dr.  Edward  W.  Robbins 

Dr.  A.  Morris  Ginsberg  Dr.  Robert  E.  Schlueter 

Dr.  Arthur  B.  McGraw  Dr.  Willard  O.  Thompson 

Dr.  A.  E.  Turman 

Dr.  Corner  read  the  following  telegram:  “Best  w’ishes  from  Ballard*  and 
myself  for  a  successful  meeting  under  Whittaker.  The  program  appears  excellent 
and  the  meeting  is  very  much  in  our  minds  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  neither  of  us 
can  attend.  (Signed:)  Henry  R.  Viets,  M.  D.” 

Dr.  Corner  read  a  cablegram  from  Dr.  Henry  Sigerist  conveying  cordial 
greetings  to  the  Association  and  best  wishes  for  a  successful  meeting.  Dr.  Sigerist 
said  that  he  is  back  at  work  after  a  difficult  winter. 

Dr.  Corner  replied,  as  directed  by  vote  of  the  members  present,  expressing  their 
gratihcation  at  Dr.  Sigerist’s  return  to  health  and  wishing  him  every  success  in 
the  continuation  of  his  work. 

Report  of  the  Council  Meeting 

The  secretary  reported  briefly  on  the  meeting  of  Council  for  the  benefit  of  two 
or  three  members  who  were  not  present  at  that  meeting  the  day  before.  The 
Association  then  voted  unanimously  to  approve  all  decisions  of  the  Coimcil. 

Election  of  Secretary-Treasurer 

The  Association  unanimously  voted  to  elect  Ilza  Veith,  Ph.  D.,  to  the  newly 
created  office  of  Secretary-Treasurer. 

Report  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University 

The  following  financial  statement  from  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  in  regard 
to  the  Bulletin  of  the  History  of  Medicine  was  read  by  the  Secretary. 

April  1,  1955 


♦As  I  write  this  report,  the  news  reaches  me  that  James  Francis  Ballard,  aged  77, 
died  suddenly  at  his  home  May  15,  1955.  Director  of  the  Boston  Medical  Library  and 
on  its  staff  since  the  age  of  fourteen,  Mr.  Ballard  had  been  a  loyal  member  of  this 
Association  for  many  years.  S.  X.  R. 
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THE  JOHNS  HOPKINS  UNIVERSITY 
BULLETIN  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  MEDICINE 
Income  and  Expenditures  for  Year  1954 


Receipts  : 

Subscriptions  of  Members  of  A.  A.  H.  M . $2,880.36 

Subscriptions  to  The  Johns  Hopkins  Press .  2,323.44 

Sales  of  Single  Issues .  352.95 

Reimbursement  for  Reprints .  359.28 

.Advertising  .  34.00 


Expenditures  : 

Printing  and  Binding  of  Volume  XXVIII:  (Including  free 
reprints  and  mailing) 


$5,950.03 


January-February 
March-April  .  . 

May-June 
July- August 
September-October 
N  ovember-December 


$1,079.42 

1,077.40 

946.27 

916.17 

982.18 
988.09 

-  $5,989.53 


Additional  Reprints .  336.97 

Editor  (January  1,  1954  to  June  30,  1954) .  600.00 

.Assistant  to  Editor  “  “  750.(X) 

Postage .  100.64 

Commission  to  The  Johns  Hopkins  Press . 2,107.(X) 

Commission  to  Sales  Agents .  25.09 

Miscellaneous .  35.43 


$9,944.66 

Funds  Expended  by  The  Johns  Hopkins  University . $3,994.63 

The  Johns  Hopkins  University 
John  H.  Gilliece 
Assistant  Treasurer  &  Comptroller 

Nczv  Business 

Dr.  Benjamin  Spector  moved  that  there  be  spread  upon  the  minutes  of  this 
Association  the  warm  appreciation  of  the  Association  for  the  magnanimous  and 
unselfish  efforts  of  the  outgoing  Treasurer,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Emerson  Crosby  Kelly, 
and  the  Secretary,  Dr.  Samuel  X.  Radbill,  in  carrying  out  their  duties  and  respon¬ 
sibilities  in  a  manner  which  has  sustained  the  best  interests  of  this  Association. 
This  was  duly  seconded  and  unanimously  carried. 

The  Association  then  adopted  a  resolution  to  record  its  thanks  to  Dr.  Alfred 
H.  Whittaker  and  his  Committee  on  Local  Arrangements  for  the  fine  way  in 
which  the  meeting  was  arranged  and  the  excellence  of  Detroit  hospitality. 


Samuel  X.  Radbill.  Secretary 


LEMUEL  SHATTUCK  AND  THE  BOSTON 
WATER  SUPPLY* 

JOHN  B.  BLAKE 

Lemuel  Shattuck,  of  Boston,  Massachusetts,  has  been  widely  honored 
as  America’s  first  statesman  of  the  public  health.  A  number  of  experts 
recently  placed  him  at  the  top  of  a  list  of  the  pioneers  of  this  field  in  the 
country,'  and  his  sanitary  report  of  1850  has  been  called  “  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  documents — perhaps  the  most  significant  single  docu¬ 
ment — in  the  history  of  public  health.”  * 

Like  most  of  his  contemporaries  in  England  and  the  United  States, 
Shattuck  considered  sanitary  reform  the  primary  road  to  improved  public 
health,  and  certainly  a  major  desideratum  of  the  time  was  an  ample  supply 
of  pure  water.  Edwin  Chadwick  stressed  this  point  and  also  emphasized 
the  superiority  of  municipal  water  works  over  private  companies.* 
Shattuck,  who  has  often  been  called  the  American  Chadwick,  drew  both 
material  and  inspiration  from  his  English  counterpart.*  In  1845,  more¬ 
over,  in  his  census  of  Boston,  Shattuck  stated,  “  It  behooves  the  city 
authorities — it  behooves  every  individual  citizen,  to  seek  out  and  remove 
every  removable  cause  of  disease  and  death,  in  whatever  section  of  the 
city,  under  whatever  circumstances,  and  among  whatever  class  of  citizens, 
it  may  appear.”  And  among  his  recommendations  he  included,  ”  Pure 
water  should  be  introduced  into  every  dwelling  house.”  * 

*  Paper  read  at  the  twenty-eighth  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Association  of  the 
History  of  Medicine,  Detroit,  May  12,  1955.  While  preparing  this  paper,  the  author  was 
assisted  by  a  fellowship  from  the  Commonwealth  Fund  to  work  in  the  Department  of  the 
History  of  Medicine  at  the  Yale  University  School  of  Medicine. 

'  Wilson  G.  Smillie  and  others,  “  The  Great  Pioneers  of  Public  Health  in  .\merica 
1610-1925,”  American  Journal  of  Public  Health,  43:  1077-1084,  1953. 

*  C.-E.  A.  Winslow,  “  Foreword,”  in  Lemuel  Shattuck  and  others.  Report  of  the 
Sanitary  Commission  of  Massachusetts  1850  (Cambridge,  1948),  vii. 

*  Great  Britain,  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  Report  to  Her  Majesty’s  Principal  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  from  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  on  an  Inquiry 
into  the  Sanitary  Condition  of  the  Labouring  Population  of  Great  Britain  (London,  1842), 
63-80. 

*  See  Shattuck’s  statement,  “  His  [Chadwick’s]  name  should  be  handed  down  to  posterity 
as  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  useful  reformers  of  his  age.”  Report  1850,  29. 

‘Lemuel  Shattuck,  Report  to  the  Committee  of  the  City  Council  Appoi'rted  to  Obtain 
Ihe  Census  of  Boston  for  the  Year  1845  (Boston,  1846),  176.  See  also,  ibid.,  56,  and 
Report  1850,  117,  153,  159-160. 
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By  coincidence,  it  was  during  the  1840’s,  Shattuck’s  most  productive 
years  as  a  statistician,  that  two  decades  of  agitation  for  improving  Boston’s 
water  supply  reached  a  climax.  As  an  example  of  Shattuck’s  reaction  to 
a  specific  problem  of  vital  concern  to  the  public  health,  some  interest 
inheres  in  his  role  in  these  events. 

The  first  serious  effort  to  supplement  local  springs,  wells,  and  rain-water 
cisterns  came  in  1795,  when  the  Massachusetts  General  Court  chartered 
the  Boston  Aqueduct  Corporation  to  bring  water  to  the  town  from 
Jamaica  Pond  in  Roxbury.*  But  the  inadequacy  of  this  source  soon  be¬ 
came  apparent.  By  1845  the  Corporation  served  only  about  thirty-two 
hundred  customers,  and  even  then  the  supply  sometimes  failed.^  The  only 
other  sources,  rain  water  and  wells,  were  insufficient,  inconvenient,  and 
impure.  The  former  was  generally  contaminated  with  soot,  while  water 
from  wells  was  extremely  hard  or  even  brackish,  and  thoroughly  polluted 
by  surface  filth,  leaky  privies,  and  ill-constructed  sewers.® 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  as  early  as  1816  a  group  of  citizens 
contemplated  constructing  another  aqueduct.®  More  significant  were 
Mayor  Josiah  Quincy’s  efforts  ten  years  later  to  obtain  a  public  supply, 
and  his  emphasis  on  the  importance  of  keeping  this  vital  function  under 
municipal  control.’®  From  then  on  official  committees,  prospective  in- 

•  Mass.  Acts,  1794,  ch.  55,  and  1796,  ch.  1.  The  aqueduct  was  definitely  expected  to 
iK-nefit  the  public  health.  See  Columbian  Centincl,  Nov.  19,  1796. 

’  Theodore  Lyman,  Jr.,  Communication  to  the  City  Council,  on  the  Subject  of  Intro~ 
ducing  Water  into  the  City  (Boston,  18.34),  8;  Loammi  Baldwin,  Second  Report  ...  to 
a  Committee  of  the  Boston  Aqueduct  Corporation  (Boston,  1835)  ;  Walter  (Thanning, 
.4  Plea  for  Pure  Water  (Boston,  1844),  8-10,  24-26,  37;  Shattuck,  Censtij  of  Boston 
1845,  57 ;  L.  M.  Sargent  in  Papers  Relating  to  the  Introduction  of  Pure  Water  (Boston 
City  Document,  No.  9,  1838),  2-3;  Proceedings  before  a  Joint  Special  Committee  of  the 
Massachusetts  Legislature,  upon  the  Petition  of  the  City  of  Boston,  for  Leave  to 
Introduce  a  Supply  of  Pure  Water  into  that  City,  from  Long  Pond,  February  and  March, 
1845  (Boston  City  Document,  No.  12)4,  1845),  35-36,  70-72,  121;  Report  on  Petition  of 
Josiah  Bradlee  and  Others  for  Purchase  of  Jamaica  Pond  Aqueduct  (Boston  City 
Document,  No.  32,  1846),  8-9. 

•Lyman,  Communication,  3-13;  Loammi  Baldwin,  Report  on  Introducing  Pure  Water 
into  the  City  of  Boston  (2d  ed.,  Boston,  1835),  75-78;  Caleb  Eddy,  Historical  Sketch  of 
the  Middlesex  Canal  (Boston,  1843),  49-50;  (Thanning,  Plea,  3-8;  Nathan  Hale,  Inquiry 
into  the  Best  Mode  of  Supplying  the  City  of  Boston  with  Water  (Boston,  1845),  10-13; 
C.  T.  Jackson,  “Natural  History  of  Water,”  Scientific  Tracts,  for  the  Diffusion  of  Use¬ 
ful  Knowledge  (Boston,  1836),  137-140;  “Pure  Water,”  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal,  7  :  386-387,  1832-33;  “  Wholesome  Water,”  Boston  Medical  and  .'iurgical  Journal, 
12:  15-16,  1835. 

•  Proceedings  before  the  Legislature,  123.  At  that  time  the  Corporation  supplied  only 
800  families  in  a  population  of  about  40,000.  Charles  Shaw,  A  Topographical  and  His¬ 
torical  Description  of  Boston  (Boston,  1817),  301. 

’•Josiah  Quincy,  A  Municipal  History  of  the  Town  and  City  of  Boston,  during  Two 
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vestors,  and  private  citizens  generally  repeatedly  canvassed  the  whole 
question.  In  time  three  possible  sources  emerged  as  the  leading  con¬ 
tenders:  Spot  Pond  in  Stoneham,  some  eight  miles  north,  which  might 
provide  1,500,000  or  2,000,000  gallons  a  day;  Long  Pond  (now  Lake 
Cochituate)  in  Framingham,  which  was  about  twenty-five  miles  away  but 
much  larger ;  and  the  Charles  River  above  the  falls  at  Watertown. “ 

Finally,  after  some  particularly  aggressive  campaig^ning  by  Dr,  Walter 
Channing  **  and  others,  the  voters  of  Boston  by  popular  referendum  in 
December  1844  called  for  a  municipal  supply  from  Long  Pond.  At  the 
city’s  request  the  legislature  passed  an  enabling  act  the  following  March, 
to  take  effect  after  its  acceptance  at  the  polls.  For  the  next  month  and  a 
half  its  supporters  and  opponents  were  engaged  in  heated  battle.’*  Though 
both  conceded  that  the  existing  sources  were  inadequate,  they  disagreed  on 
how  much  water  was  needed,  where  it  should  come  from,  and  who  should 
bring  it  in.  Taken  together,  these  interconnected  issues  determined  the 
highly  important  question  of  cost. 

The  Long  Pond  project  envisaged  by  the  supporters  of  the  act  was  based 
on  the  report  of  the  city  water  commissioners  of  1844.  It  involved  a  brick 
aqueduct  sixteen  miles  long  from  the  pond  to  a  reservoir  in  Brookline,  with 
distribution  thence  through  iron  pipes,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $2,118,535. 
To  provide  for  a  wide  variety  of  domestic,  municipal,  and  business  uses. 

Centuries  (Boston,  1852),  176-177,  197-199,  394-3%;  Daniel  Treadwell,  Report  Made  to 
the  Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  the  City  of  Boston,  on  the  Subject  of  Supplying  the  In¬ 
habitants  of  That  City  with  Water  (Boston,  1825). 

“The  most  important  documents  between  Quincy’s  incumbency  and  1844  include: 
Loammi  Baldwin,  Report  on  the  Subject  of  Introducing  Pure  Water  into  the  City  of 
Boston  (Boston  City  Document,  Common  Council  No.  12,  1834) ;  Robert  H.  Eddy, 
Report  on  the  Introduction  of  Soft  Water  into  the  City  of  Boston  (Boston  City  Docu¬ 
ment,  Common  Council  No.  10,  1836)  ;  Daniel  Treadwell,  James  F.  Baldwin,  and  Nathan 
Hale,  Report  of  the  Commissioners  Appointed  under  an  Order  of  the  City  Council,  of 
March  16,  1837,  to  Devise  a  Plan  for  Supplying  the  City  of  Boston  with  Pure  Water 
(Boston  City  Document,  Common  Council  No.  24,  1837).  For  a  resume  of  this  period,  see 
Nathaniel  J.  Bradlee,  History  of  the  Introduction  of  Pure  Water  into  the  City  of  Boston 
(Boston,  1868),  8-42. 

’*  Channing,  the  professor  of  obstetrics  and  dean  of  the  Harvard  Medical  School,  was 
also  known  as  the  promoter  of  many  good  causes.  For  the  embittered  view  of  the 
j\queduct  Corporation’s  largest  stockholder,  see  L.  M.  Sargent,  Boston  Aqueduct  and  the 
City  of  Boston  (Boston,  1849),  22. 

**  Bradlee,  History,  42-51;  Mass.  Acts,  1845,  ch.  220;  William  J.  Hubbard,  Argument 
on  Behalf  of  Joseph  Tilden  and  Others,  Remonstrants,  on  the  Hearing  of  the  Petition  of 
the  Mayor  of  the  City  of  Boston,  on  Behalf  of  the  City  Council,  for  a  Grant  of  the 
Requisite  Powers  to  Construct  an  Aqueduct  from  Long  Pond  to  the  City  (Boston,  1845), 
44-48. 
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and  on  the  basis  of  Philadelphia’s  experience,  the  commissioners  calcu¬ 
lated  on  a  rate  of  twenty-eight  and  one  half  gallons  per  person  per  day 
and  recommended  a  total  capacity  of  7,125,000  gallons  per  day  as  suffi¬ 
cient  until  Boston’s  population  should  have  doubled.**  To  its  proponents, 
who  were  anxious  that  an  element  so  vital  to  the  public  health  should  not 
be  stinted,  this  amount  seemed  no  more  than  reasonably  generous.  They 
foresaw  the  abandonment  of  existing  sources,  whose  insufficiency  and  poor 
(juality  they  repeatedly  emphasized.  Thinking  also  of  the  future  needs  of 
an  expanding  population,  they  opposed  Spot  Pond  as  completely  inade- 
({uate.  The  Charles  River  they  stigmatized  as  the  common  sewer  of 
Middlesex  County.*® 

Furthermore,  the  Long  Pond  group  all  advocated  a  municipal  supply. 
Obviously  they  realized  that  no  private  corporation  would  undertake  the 
works  they  desired.  They  claimed,  moreover,  that  the  city  could  do  the 
job  just  as  efficiently  as  private  enterprise  and  at  less  expense.  London’s 
experience  demonstrated,  they  pointed  out,  that  competition  between 
private  companies  led  not  to  increased  supplies  at  lower  cost,  but  the  very 
opposite.  Most  important  of  all,  as  Mayor  Quincy  had  proclaimed  in  1825, 
no  private  company  .should  be  in  a  position  to  control  the  price  or  limit  the 
supply  of  a  necessity.  Water  should  be  as  widely  and  cheaply  available  as 
jKissible;  private  distribution  for  profit  was  therefore  hostile  to  the  true 
public  interest.  The  city,  wrote  Walter  Channing, 

does  not  entrust  the  public  education  to  private  corporations,  that  men  may  speculate 
in  individual  culture,  or  popular  igpiorance.  It  does  not  entrust  the  care  of  the  public 
health  to  private  companies,  which  may  grow  rich  upon  disease.  .  .  .  neither  should 
it  for  a  moment  admit  the  thought  that  the  water  men  may,  yes,  must  drink,  .should 
be  doled  out  to  them  as  it  may  suit  individual  caprice,  or  corporate  enterprise.*® 

Another  group,  while  agreeing  that  Spot  Pond  was  too  small,  never¬ 
theless  opposed  Long  Pond  as  a  source,  believing  the  commissioners’  esti¬ 
mate  of  demand  excessive  and  preferring  the  Charles  River  as  less  ex¬ 
pensive.**  The  strongest  opposition  to  the  act,  however,  came  from  those 

“  P.  T.  Jackson,  Nathan  Hale,  and  James  F.  Baldwin,  Report  of  the  Commissioners 
Appointed  under  the  Order  of  the  City  Council,  August  26, 1844,  to  Report  the  Best  Mode 
and  Expense  of  Bringing  the  Water  of  Long  Pond  into  the  City  of  Boston  (Boston 
City  Document,  No.  24,  1844). 

“  For  arguments  in  favor  of  Long  Pond,  see  Hale,  Inquiry ;  Channing,  Plea ;  Channing. 
Parliamentary  Sketches,  and  Water  Statistics  (Boston,  1845)  ;  Edward  Brooks  and 
others.  Address  of  the  Faneuil  Hall  Committee,  on  the  Project  of  a  Supply  of  Pure 
Water  for  the  City  of  Boston  (Boston,  1845). 

**  Channing,  Parliamentary  Sketches,  27. 

**  John  H.  Wilkins,  Remarks  on  Supplying  the  City  of  Boston  7vith  Pure  Water 
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who  favored  a  smaller  supply  introduced  from  Spot  Pond.  Though  some 
among  them  were  influenced  by  direct  pecuniary  interests  as  stockholders, 
the  majority  were  not.  Convinced  that  the  demand  would  not  reach  as 
high  as  the  commissioners  anticipated,  they  believed  that  Spot  Pond 
would  be  an  adequate  supplement  to  the  existing  supplies  for  at  least 
twenty  years.  If  at  some  future  time  it  should  prove  insufficient,  then 
Mystic  Pond  might  be  tapped.  A  private  corporation,  they  argued,  would 
introduce  water  from  Spot  Pond  at  much  less  expense,  thus  protecting  the 
city  from  financial  risk,  and  making  it  possible  for  those  who  used  the 
water  to  pay  its  full  cost.  The  municipal  plan  would  plunge  the  city  deeply 
into  debt  and  burden  all  property  holders  with  onerous  ta.xes,  whether  they 
took  the  water  or  not.**  The  truth  was,  declared  one  opponent,  that 

These  remonstrants  have  supplied  themselves  with  water  at  their  own  charge, 
and  are  unwilling  to  bear  the  cost  of  supplying  it  to  others.  They  are  entirely 
opposed  to  the  application  of  Agrarian  principles  in  this  city,  .  .  .  whereby,  .  .  . 
one  citizen  may  vote  himself  soft  bread  or  soft  water,  at  the  expense  of  another.** 

Among  the  contending  parties  Lemuel  Shattuck  made  an  unequivocal 
choice.  In  the  first  of  two  pamphlets  on  the  question  he  laid  down  the 
premise,  “  That  a  supply  of  pure,  wholesome  water,  sufficient  for  all  the 
purposes  of  ‘  health,  security,  cleanliness,  and  comfort  ’  of  a  people  is  neces¬ 
sary,  is  one  of  those  obvious  truths  which  no  sane  mind  will  dispute.”  But 
he  also  prefaced  his  argument  with  the  opinion  that  the  first  question  to 
examine  was,  “  what  are  the  wants  of  the  city,  or  what  will  be  the  number 
of  tenants  who  will  take  and  pay  a  fair  price  for  water,  if  brought  into  the 
city?  ”  Undoubtedly,  he  went  on,  many  inhabitants  felt  “  a  necessity,  or  at 
least  a  strong  desire  ”  for  water.  But  much  of  the  demand,  he  suggested, 
came  from  those  who  were  “  so  negligent  as  not  to  keep  their  pumps  in 
order,”  along  with  “  the  destitute,  made  so  by  negligence  or  poverty,”  who 

(Boston,  1845) ;  and  Further  Remarks  on  Supplying  the  City  of  Boston  unth  Pure  Water 
(Boston,  1845)  ;  Arguments  and  Statements  Addressed  to  the  Members  of  the  Legisla¬ 
ture,  in  Relation  to  the  Petition  of  the  City  of  Boston  for  Power  to  Bring  into  the  City 
the  Water  of  Long  Pond,  by  a  Remonstrant  (Boston,  1845). 

**For  arguments  of  those  favoring  Spot  Pond,  see  Hints  to  the  Honest  Tax  Payers 
of  the  City  of  Boston,  by  “Temperance”  (n.  p.,  n.  d.);  Hubbard,  Arguments  on  Behalf 
of  Joseph  Tilden  and  Others;  Henry  B.  Rogers,  Remarks  on  the  Present  Project  of  the 
City  Government,  for  Supplying  the  Inhabitants  of  Boston  with  Pure  Soft  Water  (Boston, 
1845)  ;  Spot  Pond  Aqueduct  Company  (Boston,  1845) ;  E.  H.  Derby,  Practice  against 
Theory:  the  Experience  of  England  against  the  Estimates  of  the  Commissioners  (Broad¬ 
side,  Boston,  13  May  1845)  ;  John  D.  Williams  and  others,  Fellow  Citisens  (Boston. 
1845)  ;  Proceedings  before  the  Legislature,  1-117,  passim. 

*•  Thoughts  about  Water,  by  “A  Selfish  Tax  Payer"  (Boston,  1844),  12. 
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could  not  pay  for  water  anyway.  Thus  early  in  his  analysis,  Shattuck 
in  effect  gave  notice  that  he  did  not  intend  to  be  generous  with  the  public- 
health  requirements  of  the  less  fortunate.*® 

He  then  proceeded  to  consider  the  available  sources  of  water.  The 
Jamaica  Pond  aqueduct,  he  pointed  out,  now  serviced  three  thousand 
tenants  “  perfectly.”  If  restricted  to  the  southern  part  of  Boston  proper 
(below  Boylston  and  Essex  streets),  this  supply,  together  with  existing 
wells,  would,  he  alleged,  meet  all  new  demands  for  years  to  come.  South 
Boston  now  had  satisfactory  well  and  spring  water,  while  East  Boston 
(Noddle's  Island)  and  the  other  islands  could  not  benefit  from  the  pro- 
j)osed  Long  Pond  aqueduct.  All  these  areas,  Shattuck  maintained,  might 
be  called  “  the  supplied  section ;  and  should  be  excluded  in  estimating  the 
necessity  which  may  exist  in  other  sections.”  ** 

1  laving  thus  summarily  disposed  of  a  large  and  rapidly  growing  part  of 
the  city,  Shattuck  wrote,  ”  Now  let  us  look  at  statistics ;  for  facts  are  the 
only  correct  basis  of  reasoning.”  The  remaining  central  portion  of  the 
city  contained  in  1840  a  population  of  59,000.  But  in  this  area  scarcely  any 
room  was  left  for  the  population  to  grow:  at  the  most  it  might  reach 
80, (XX).  At  ten  persons  per  dwelling,  this  would  afford  8.000  potential 
water  takers.  But  since  most  of  them  already  had  wells  or  cisterns,  and 
since  people  were  slow  to  change  their  habits,  there  would  be  at  the  most 
only  6,000  actual  takers.  Allowing  175  gallons  for  each,  ”  a  very  liberal 
supply”  in  Shattuck’s  opinion,  would  require  only  1,050,000  gallons  a 
day,  not  half  the  capacity  of  Spot  Pond.** 

Moreover,  he  continued,  instead  of  the  two  million  dollars  estimated 
by  the  commissioners,  the  Long  Pond  project  would  cost  four  or  five 
million.  But  with  six  or  eight  thousand  takers  at  eight  dollars  each — it 
could  not  be  sold,  he  pronounced,  for  more — the  net  operating  income 
would  not  amount  to  more  than  $25,000  a  year.  Inevitably,  the  interest  on 
the  debt  contracted  for  constructing  the  aqueduct  would  necessitate  raising 
the  already  excessive  ta.xes  another  25  to  50  per  cent.*^ 

It  would  be  far  better.  Shattuck  thought,  for  a  private  cor|X)ration  to 

**  Lemuel  Shattuck,  Letter  front  I^etnuel  Shattuck,  in  Atiswer  to  Interrogatories  of  J. 
Preston,  in  Relation  to  the  Introduction  of  Water  into  the  City  of  Boston  (Boston,  1845), 
7-9.  This  pamphlet  amplified  Shattuck’s  testimony  at  the  hearing  on  the  hill.  See  Pro¬ 
ceedings  before  the  Legislature,  31-35,  90-92. 

Shattuck,  Letter,  9-10. 

”/6id.,  10. 

••  Ibid.,  10-18. 

’•  Ibid.,  19-27. 
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introduce  the  water  supply.  To  insure  reasonable  rates  it  could  be  regu¬ 
lated,  but  in  any  event  competition  from  existing  sources  would  neces¬ 
sarily  keep  the  price  down.  The  city  would  avoid  the  labor  and  expense 
of  managing  the  works,  and  this  arrangement,  he  naively  asserted.  “  would 
prevent  matters  connected  with  the  water  question  becoming  an  element 
in  the  politics  of  the  city.”  Furthermore,  this  was  the  tmly  way  to  make 
the  people  pay  for  the  water,  since,  if  they  could  order  it  in  by  jxjpular 
vote,  they  would  soon  insist  on  having  it  free.*® 

The  water  commissioners  of  1837,  Shattuck  continued,  had  written  that 
Spot  Pond  might  be  relied  on  for  2,100,000  gallons  a  day.  Perhaps  fearing 
that  some  might  still  doubt  the  adequacy  of  this  source,  he  then  presented 
the  most  amazing  calculation  of  the  entire  controversy.  He  figured  that 
raising  the  level  of  the  pond  could  increase  its  useful  storage  capacity  to 
1,166.319,000  gallons. 

This  quantity  [he  asserted  gratuitously]  will  be  there  every  year  on  the  first  of 
May,  and,  if  drawn  off,  would  be  filletl  up  again  in  November.  .  .  .  Here  then  we 
have  a  supply  of  over  six  million  of  gallons  daily,  provided  no  material  addition  is 
made  to  it  by  rains  during  the  whole  of  the  season  [from  May  to  November],  when 
there  is  any  doubt  of  the  pond  remaining  full.  This  will  furnish  more  than  double 
the  highest  number  of  water  takers  estimated,  and  be  abundant  for  all  the  purposes 
of  the  city,  both  present  and  prospective.** 

W'hat  providence  was  to  refill  this  reservoir  every  November.  Shattuck 
failed  to  explain.  But  he  clearly  stated  his  conclusion  that  the  city  would 
not  “  uj>on  any  question  of  necessity,  expediency,  or  economy,  be  justified 
in  intnxiucing  the  Long  Pond  water.”  ” 

In  his  second  pamphlet  Shattuck  commented  seriatim  upon  the  sections 
of  the  statute,  placing  each  in  the  worst  possible  light.  While  reiterating 
his  earlier  arguments  that  the  Long  Pond  project  was  financial  folly,  he 
also  attacked  the  administrative  structure  provided  by  the  act.**  Here, 
despite  his  exaggerations,  he  was  on  fairly  firm  ground.  Primarily,  it 
would  appear,  because  of  this  reason  the  citizens  in  a  close  vote  did  in  fact 
reject  the  act.** 

"  Ibid.,  27-30.  ”  Ibid.,  31.  ”  Ibid.,  34. 

’*  [Lemuel  Shattuck],  How  Shall  We  Vote  on  the  Water  Act?  (Boston,  1845).  Though 
Shattuck  published  the  pamphlet  anonymously,  he  later  acknowledged  it  as  his;  this  was 
probably  no  secret  at  the  time.  Lemuel  Shattuck.  Memorials  of  the  Descendants  of 
William  Shattuck,  the  Progenitor  of  the  Families  in  America  that  Have  Borne  His  Name 
(Boston,  1855),  307. 

*•  Bradlee,  History,  50.  The  pressure  tactics  applied  by  the  supporters  of  the  bill  may 
also  have  helped  to  defeat  it. 
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l:iiniediately  after  this  decision  the  Spot  Pond  Atiueduct  Company 
sought  municipal  support  for  its  plans,  but  the  city  council  decided  instead 
on  another  and  much  more  thorough  survey  by  two  outside  engineers.*® 
llehcving  that  "  Other  standards  than  the  bare  measure  that  will  supply 
necessities,  and  more  comprehensive  views  than  those  which  are  confined 
to  the  sale  of  water  as  merchandise,”  should  determine  the  amount  to  be 
sui)plied,  they  reported  that  Spot  Pond  was  “  totally  inadequate  ”  and  that 
Long  Pond  was  “decidedly  the  most  appropriate  source.”**  In  March 
lS4t)  the  legislature  passed  a  new  enabling  act  with  unexceptionable  ad¬ 
ministrative  provisions,  which  the  citizens  accepted  by  an  overwhelming 
majority.  In  October  1848  water  from  the  newly  rechristened  Lake 
('ochituate  was  at  last  introduced  into  the  city  of  Boston.®* 

'rhe  final  cost  of  the  Boston  water  works,  as  Shattuck  predicted,  was 
about  twice  what  the  engineers  calculated.®*  It  is  also  true,  however,  that 
all  the  estimates  of  expected  water  consumption  proved  far  too  low — and 
that  Shattuck’s  was  the  lowest  of  all.  Equally  fallacious  were  his  calcula¬ 
tion  of  the  number  of  people  who  would  take  water,  and  his  argument  that 
the  Jamaica  Pond  aqueduct  would  necessarily  continue  in  use.®*  Finally, 
despite  the  adverse  reports  of  contemporary  British  sanitary  investigators 
and  the  precedents  set  by  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  Shattuck,  unlike 
the  majority  of  his  fellow  citizens,  preferred  a  private  to  a  municipal 
supply. 

The  motives  of  his  stand  seem  straightforward.  As  a  Whig  on  the 
city  council  from  1837  through  1841,  he  “  labored  with  others  to  reduce 

**  Boston,  City  Document,  No.  27,  No.  29,  No.  40  (1845)  ;  Spot  Pond  Aciseduct  Com¬ 
pany,  Executive  Committee,  To  the  Stockholders  of  the  Spot  Pond  Aqueduct  Company 
(Boston,  1845);  Bradlee,  History,  51-52. 

“  John  B.  Jervis  and  Walter  R.  Johnson,  Report  of  the  Commissioners  Appointed  by 
Authority  of  the  City  Council,  to  Examine  the  Sources  from  Which  a  Supply  of  Pure 
Water  May  Be  Obtained  for  the  City  of  Boston  (Boston  City  Document,  No.  41,  1845), 
107,  123,  126. 

**  Bradlee,  History,  56-80. 

*•  The  total  cost  by  the  time  the  construction  account  was  officially  closed  on  30  April 
1851  was  $4,411,407.46,  excluding  charges  of  $831,884.92  for  interest  and  discounts  on 
loans.  Boston,  Auditor  of  Accounts,  Thirty-Ninth  Annual  Report  of  the  Receipts  and 
Expenditures  of  the  City  of  Bosto..,  and  the  County  of  Suffolk,  for  the  Financial  Year 
1850-51  (Boston  City  Document,  No.  49,  1851),  126-135. 

**  By  1852  there  were  16,862  water  takers  using  an  average  of  8,125,000  gallons  a  day, 
a  rate  of  58  gallons  per  person  in  the  city.  Report  of  the  Cochituate  Water  Board,  to  the 
City  Council  of  Boston,  for  the  Year  1852  (Boston  City  Document,  No.  7,  1853),  9-10. 
For  the  average  daily  consumption  by  months,  1849-1867,  see  Bradlee,  History,  294-295. 
The  maximum  for  this  period  was  18,189,304  in  1861. 
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the  public  debt,  and  to  secure  an  economical  administration  of  its 
affairs.”  In  the  Long  Pond  project  he  honestly  envisaged  financial 
disaster  for  the  city.  This  fear,  and  a  strong  conviction  that  those  who 
used  the  water  should  pay  for  it  without  burdening  the  city  treasury,  ap¬ 
parently  overwhelmed  any  theoretical  ideas  he  may  have  had  concerning 
the  duty  of  the  city  authorities  ”  to  seek  out  and  remove  every  removable 
cause  of  disease  and  death,  in  whatever  section  of  the  city,  under  what¬ 
ever  circumstances,  and  among  whatever  class  of  citizens,  it  may  appear.” 

Moreover,  despite— or  perhaps  because  of — his  experience  in  elective 
offices,  he  profoundly  distrusted  professional  politicians.  ”  He  has  looked." 
he  wrote  of  himself  in  1855,  “  with  great  disapprobation,  and  not  without 
apprehension  for  the  future  welfare  of  our  country,  upon  the  corrupt 
practices  by  which  unworthy  men  and  unworthy  measures  have  often  been 
pushed  by  unworthy  means  into  public  favor.”  It  is  hardly  surprising 
that  a  man  with  this  outlook  should  prefer  a  private  company. 

While  Shattuck’s  record  in  this  case  does  not  enhance  his  reputation  as 
a  sanitary  reformer  of  vision,  this  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  he  must 
lose  his  current  position  of  honor  in  the  history  of  public  health.  But  it 
does  suggest  the  need  for  a  critical  examination  of  his  career.  It  illustrates 
the  fact  that  one  cannot  always  judge  from  a  man’s  abstract  statements 
how  he  will  act  in  specific  circumstances,  and  it  reminds  us  that  even  our 
“  heroes  ”  can.  err. 


“  Shattuck,  Afcmorials,  .107. 
••  Ibid.,  303-304. 


XOTES  AND  COMMENTS 


J.  B.  VAN  HELMONT’S  REFORMATION  OF  THE 
GALENIC  DOCTRINE  OF  DIGESTION— AND  PARACELSUS 

WALTER  PAGEL 

Van  Helniont’s  new  doctrine  of  acid  digestion  in  the  stomach  has  been 
lucidly  treated  in  this  Bulletin  against  the  background  of  Galen’s  concept 
by  Multhauf/ 

Multhauf  rightly  reminds  us  that  Galen’s  doctrine  in  which  heat  is 
claimed  to  be  the  digestive  agent  cannot  be  posed  in  as  simple  terms  as 
was  done  by  Van  Helmont.  Galen  speculated  about  acid  secretion  of  the 
spleen  that  reaches  the  stomach  in  the  form  of  black  bile.  Galen  even 
compared  the  generation  of  humours  to  the  fermentation  of  grapes,  which 
in  turn  he  attributed  to  innate  heat.  The  present  author  would  add  that 
Galen’s  preoccupation  with  acid  and  its  effects  in  the  stomach  has  been 
pointed  out  before  in  connection  with  Van  Helmont’s  discovery,  notably 
by  contemporary  adversaries  to  Van  Helmont’s  doctrines,  for  example 
G.  Moebius.*  That  the  “  fermenting  ”  action  of  food  had  already  been  a 
Galenic  thesis  has  been  marked  as  an  early  stepping  stone  in  the  story  of 
Van  Helmont’s  discovery  by  the  present  author  some  years  ago.* 

As  Multhauf  says,  Galen’s  comparison  of  digestion  with  fermentation 
was  taken  up  by  Fernel,  although  in  this  process  the  latter  replaced  heat 
by  “some  intrinsic  power  of  the  liver.’’*  Multhauf  suggests  that  Van 
Helmont  in  introducing  and  emphasizing  fermentation  as  the  main  factor 
in  digestion  was  influenced  by  Fernel,  i.  e.  a  main  representative  of  the 
“  Schools  ’’  which  he  so  vigorously  opposed. 

I.  I  do  not  intend  to  discuss  the  question  of  fermentation  here  at  any 
length.  Briefly,  I  feel  that  Van  Helmont’s  concept  of  “  fermentation  ’’  is 

*  Multhauf,  Robert  P.,  “  J.  B.  van  Helmont’s  Reformation  of  the  Galenic  Doctrine  of 
Digestion."  Bull.  Hist.  Med.  1955,  29,  154-163. 

'  Moebius,  Gothofred,  Fundamenta  medteinae  physiologica,  Jenae  1661,  p.  172  seq. 

*  Pagel,  W.,  “J.  B.  Van  Helmont  (1579-1644).”  Nature,  1944,  153,  675. 

*  Before  Fernel,  Agrippa  of  Nettesheym  had  invoked  an  “  occult  virtue  ”  in  digestion, 
when  he  rejected  heat  as  the  digestive  agent  in  the  stomach  in  favour  of  an  “  occult 
\*irtue  ”  which,  he  said,  was  evident  in  the  ostrich  and  its  ability  of  “  cooking  ”  even 
cold  and  very  hard  iron.  Occulta  philosophia  lib.  I,  cap.  10.  Lugduni  ap.  Beringos  fratres, 
1550,  p.  24.  I  quote  from  this  rare  and  unusual  edition,  as  I  happen  to  possess  it. 
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based  on  the  alchemical  concept  as  expounded,  for  example,  in  the  Margarita 
pretiosa.  According  to  this  it  is  an  ebullient  substance  or  “  virtue  ”  which 
is  able  to  impose  its  own  nature  on  another  substance.**  Van  Helmont’s  con¬ 
cept  transcends  the  narrow  field  of  digestion.  It  assumes  a  central  position 
in  his  doctrine  of  life  and  disease  as  a  whole.  It  is  thus  intimately  bound 
up  with  those  chemical  observations,  as  well  as  cosmological,  religious, 
and  philosophical -wleas  which  culminate  in  Van  Helmont’s  concept  of 
“  Gas  ”  as  the  material  vector  of  specificity.®  To  separate  fermentation  in 
digestion  from  these  general  ideas  and  to  attribute  it  to  the  influence  of  one 
author — moreover  one  who  represents  the  opposite  school — does  not  seem 
to  exhaust  the  problem.  At  the  same  time  it  is  not  the  intention  of  the 
present  author  to  detract  from  the  importance  of  parallels  and  contacts 
between  Kernel  and  Van  Helmont.  He  has  previously  traced  such  contacts 
himself  in  the  history  of  the  pathology  of  tuberculosis — for  example  the 
adoption  of  Femel’s  term  “  caseous  ”  by  Van  Helmont.  There  were  on 
the  other  hand  fundamental  divergencies  in  this  too  which  had  to  be 
emphasised.® 

II.  The  main  point,  however,  with  which  the  present  author  is  con¬ 
cerned,  is  the  role  of  Paracelsus  in  the  background  of  Van  Helmont’s 
discovery  of  acid  gastric  digestion  and  his  reform  of  the  Galenic  doctrine. 

The  question  of  the  influence  of  Paracelsus  on  Van  Helmont  in  general 
cannot  be  answered  in  brief  and  simple  affirmative  or  negative  terms.  Its 
discussion  will  form  a  chapter  of  considerable  significance  in  any  new 
attempt  at  assessing  the  actual  influence  of  Paracelsus  in  the  development 
of  scientific  biology  and  medicine. 

In  the  matter  of  acid  digestion  an  influence  of  Paracelsus  must  be 
considered.  This  does  not  seem  to  lie  so  much  in  his  general  theory  of 
the  “  Archeus  ”  as  the  “  internal  alchemist  ”  and  director  digestionis 
inherent  in  the  stomach,^  as  in  empirical  and  naturalistic  observations 
which  he  had  recorded. 

“  Cap.  XI,  quoted  from  Manget,  Bibl.  chcmica  et  curiosa,  Genevae,  1702,  vol.  II,  p.  40. 
See  also  Castelli,  Lexicon  medicum,  Lipsiae,  1713,  p.  335. 

*  See  to  this  the  present  author:  The  Religious  and  Philosophical  Aspects  of  Van 
Helmont’s  Science  and  Medicine.  Baltimore,  1944,  notably  p.  19  (Supplements  of  the 
Bulletin  of  the  History  of  Medicine,  2). 

*  Pagel,  W.,  “  Zur  (jeschichte  der  Lungensteine  und  der  Obstruktionstheorie  der 
Phthise.”  Beitr.  x.  Klin.  d.  Tuberk.,  1928,  69,  315.  The  word  “  caseous  as  such,  of  course, 
was  not  new.  As  TvpuSns  it  occurs  in  Galen  with  regard  to  bad  milk,  which  is  to  be 
avoided  (De  sanitate  tuenda,  lib.  1,  cap.  9,  ed.  Kiihn,  vol.  6,  p.  47). 

'  As  quoted  by  Multhauf  from  Os\.ald  CroH’s  Basilica  chymica. 
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Paracelsus  first  of  all  emphasised  that  gastric  digestion  differs  from 
digestion  in  other  organs,  for  example  the  mouth.  He  still  mentions, 
however,  the  "  heat  of  digestion  ”  both  in  the  mouth  and  stomach.  From 
the  stomach  this  “  mighty  heat  which  so  efficiently  seethes  and  cooks,  not 
unlike  the  fire  outside  ”  distributes  itself  to  all  organs.  So  we  are  told 
in  the  Paramirmn  of  1531.“  In  the  “  Book  of  Tartaric  Diseases  ”  (1537/ 
38)  the  action  of  acid  on  food  in  the  stomach  is  mentioned,  in  connection 
with  the  formation  of  pathological  deposits  from  the  food — the  “  tartar.” 
This  is  compared  to  the  curdling  of  milk  whidi  requires  heat  and  the 
accession  of  acid.* 

Paracelsus  seems  to  be  thus  aware  of  acid  digestion  in  certain  patho¬ 
logical  cases,  i.  e.  he  mentions  it  rather  incidentally  and  without  realising 
that  acid  was  the  normal  and  essential  factor  in  gastric  digestion.  If 
he  did,  it  is  surprising  that  he  should  not  have  exploited  this  polemically 
to  counter  the  ancient  physiological  theories  and  given  it  due  prominence 
as  the  correct  interpretation  of  a  basic  physiological  function.  He  is 
obviously  more  concerned  with  the  role  of  acid  in  tartar  formation  than 
in  normal  digestion.  Moreover,  in  these  passages  a  number  of  apparently 
contradictory  statements  can  be  found  which  were  noted  by  Van  Hel- 
mont  ‘®  and  with  which  the  present  author  hopes  to  deal  elsewhere. 

In  other  passages,  however,  Paracelsus  recognises  acid  as  a  powerful 
adjuvant  in  gastric  digestion.  Acids  endowed  with  such  power  are  com¬ 
prised  under  the  name  Acetosa  Esurina.  They  are  found  in  spa  water 
and  can  also  be  prepared  artificially.  Presence  of  such  acids  in  the  stomach 
of  certain  animals  such  as  the  ostrich,  the  dog,  and  birds  like  the  stork 
and  blackbird  enables  these  animals  to  digest  metal,  bone,  venomous 
spiders,  and  frogs  or  snakes  with  impunity.  In  the  same  way  intake  of 
acids  will  protect  man  against  tartar.  Thus,  he  who  uses  the  spa  “  in 
Egendin  zu  Sanct  Mauritz  ”  which  ”  runs  most  acid  in  August  ”  will 
keep  healthy  and  “  knows  of  no  stone,  nor  sand,  of  no  podagra,  no  Artetica. 
For  thus  is  the  stomach  fortified  that  it  digests  tartar  as  an  ostrich  digests 
iron,  as  a  blackbird  a  spider.”  “ 

•  Opus  Paramirum,  lib.  Ill,  De  orig.  morbor.  ex  tartaro,  tract  2.  Huser’s  fol.  cd.  vol.  I, 
p.  55.  Ibid.  lib.  II,  De  orig.  morbor.  ex  tribus  primis,  cap.  1.  Huser  vol.  I,  p.  40.  It 
seems  Van  Helmont  is  alluding  to  these  passages  in  “  Calor  non  efficienter  digerit,” 
cap.  20,  where  he  says  that  Paracelsus  subscribed  to  the  heat  theory  and  that  “  he  who 
had  the  aspiration  for  the  Monarchate  in  Healing,  failed,  knowing  nothing  about  it 
(sc.  digestion)  and  being  ignorant  of  the  ferments.” 

•  Das  Buck  von  den  tartarischen  Krankheiten,  cap.  10.  Huser’s  fol.  ed.  vol.  I,  p.  299. 

’*  “  Calor  non  efficienter  digerit,”  loc.  cit.,  cap.  20. 

’*  Das  Buck  von  den  tartarischen  Krankheiten,  cap.  16.  Huser  fol.  ed.  vol.  I,  p.  309. 
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It  is  well  known  that  Van  Helmont  was  a  keen  student  of  the  work  of 
Paracelsus  which  he  severely  criticised  but  admittedly  used  as  a  source 
for  inspiration.'*  He  cannot  have  failed  to  notice  Paracelsus’  observations 
which  were  topical  for  his  own  discovery  of  acid  digestion  in  the  stomach. 
As  we  have  mentioned,  Van  Helmont  was  struck  by  Paracelsus’  contra¬ 
dictory  presentation  of  gastric  acid  as  harmful  in  one  passage  and  as 
beneficial  in  another.  Moreover,  the  Paracelsean  Acetosum  Esurinum 
forms  the  topic  of  one  of  Van  Helmont’s  treatises,  “  On  the  Waters  of 
Spa.”  '*  It  is  regarded  as  an  acid  mineral  and  metal  salt  which  is  the 
common  basis  to  mineral  and  meial  matter  in  general.  Hence  it  is  called 
“  hermaphroditic  ”  or  “  embryonic.”  Van  Helmont  praises  it  as  it  gives 
Spa  water  its  delicious  taste  and  preventive  action  against  the  stone.  All 
this  is  in  the  Paracelsean  tradition,  and  Van  Helmont  actually  refers  to 
Paracelsus’  “  Book  on  the  Diseases  through  Tartar  ”  in  an  appreciative 
vein.'*  It  is  true  that  there  is  no  reference  in  this  connection  to  Van 
Helmont’s  work  on  acid  gastric  digestion  or  on  fermentation  in  general. 
This  may  be  due  to  the  early  date  at  which  he  wrote  the  treatises  on 
Spa  water.  For  in  the  latei  work  ”  On  Stone  ”  both  the  acid  in  the 
stomach  and  the  beneficial  effect  of  Spa  waters  in  preventing  and  curing 
stone  are  mentioned.'* 

Summarising  one  would  say :  Acid  gastric  digestion  which  Paracelsus 
had  regarded  as  a  function  limited  to  certain  animals  or  artificially  attain¬ 
able  in  man,  became  to  Van  Helmont  the  normal  process  common  to  all 
animals  including  man  and  part  of  a  universal  principle,  namely  that  of 
“  fermentation  ”  as  operating  in  the  living  economy  at  large.  Paracelsus 
therefore  deserves  our  attention  in  the  immediate  pre-history  of  Van 
Helmont’s  discovery. 

III.  Multhauf  lucidly  demonstrates  how  the  iatrochemical  school  which 
succeeded  Van  Helmont  depended  upon  his  discovery  of  acid  digestion 
in  the  stomach  and  its  neutralisation  by  the  alkaline  digestion  in  the  duo- 

See  for  example:  “The  Authour’s  Promises,”  columne  III,  8.  Oriatrike  or  Physick 
Refined,  ed.  J.  Chandler.  London  1662,  p.  7 :  “I  searched  into  the  Books  of  Paracelsus, 
filled  in  all  parts  with  a  mocking  obscurity  or  difficulty,  and  I  admired  that  man,  and 
too  much  honoured  him:  till  at  length,  understanding  was  given,  of  his  Works  and 
Errours.”  For  a  full  list  of  passages  in  Van  Helmont  relating  to  Paracelsus  see  the 
German  translation  of  the  Ortus  by  Knorr  von  Rosenroth,  Aufgang  der  Artsney-Kunst. 
Sultzbach,  1683,  in  the  index  s.  v.  Paracelsus. 

**  “  De  Spadanis  fontibus,”  paradoxum  tert.  cap.  10  et  seq. 

Ibid.  cap.  4. 

**“  De  lithiasi,”  caput  III,  24,  and  ibid,  caput  IV,  25. 
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(lenuin.  He  also  convincingly  shows  how  the  vitalistic  purport  of  Van 
Helmont’s  doctrine  was  lost  and  gave  place  to  a  mechanistic  interpretation. 
It  would  at  first  sight  appear  that,  with  progressing  mechanisation  of 
theoretical  medicine  in  the  hands  of  the  iatromechanical  school  that 
followed,  acid  gastric  secretion  became  a  generally  accepted  textbook 
chapter.  This  was  by  no  means  the  case.  A  somewhat  earlier  textbook 
of  physiology,  by  Moebius,  had  already  filled  several  pages  with  the 
refutation  of  acid  gastric  secretion.  In  this  he  includes  the  theories  of 
Galen,  Avicenna,  and  Castellus  which  were  based  on  the  direct  trans¬ 
mission  of  an  acid  fluid  from  the  spleen  to  the  stomach,  whereas  Van 
Helmont  is  credited  with  having  avoided  such  anatomical  impossibilities. 
Nevertheless  for  many  reasons  no  acid  fermentation  can  be  conceded  to 
the  stomach.  Gastric  digestion  is  directed  by  a  “  fermental  ”  and  volatile 
salt.**  The  iatromechanical  sdiool  found  even  stronger  terms  in  con¬ 
demning  Van  Helmont’s  acid  digestion  in  the  stomach,  for  example 
through  the  mouth  of  Pitcairn.*^  He  favours  pure  agitation  of  the  food 
converting  it  into  a  fluid  which  is  absorbable  into  the  blood.  “  Physicians 
[Pitcairn  says]  have  introduced  into  the  stomach  either  certain  powerful 
demons  and  exalted  invisible  spirits  or  ferments,  and  other  fluids,  of 
various  denominations  which  are  supposed  able  to  dissolve  any  manner 
of  substances,” — notably  the  hardest  metals  and  minerals  which  they  had 
observed  some  animals  to  devour  and  to  digest.  But,  Pitcairn  objects,  the 
question  at  issue  is  the  digestion  of  ordinary  food  on  which  all  animals 
live,  and  not  the  digestion  of  some  substances  in  some  animals.  Were 
there  in  the  stomach  a  chemical  substance  converting  solid  food,  notably 
meat,  into  a  fluid,  this  must  also  dissolve  the  fleshy  wall  of  the  organ. 
The  iatromechanical  theory  of  gastric  digestion  by  agitation  of  the  food 
with  resulting  liquefaction  ruled  until  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  This  is  shown  for  example  in  Alexander  Sutherland’s  treatise 
on  the  “  non-naturals  ”  **  where  food  in  the  stomach  is  said  to  be  subtilised 
by  the  internal  air,  macerated  by  the  heat  of  the  adjacent  viscera,  and 
agitated  by  the  perpetual  friction  of  the  muscular  coat  of  the  stomach,  by 
the  pulsation  of  the  arteries,  by  the  movements  of  the  diaphragm,  and 
also  by  the  compression  of  the  abdominal  muscles. 

**  Moebius,  loc.  cit.,  pp.  76-191. 

Pitcairn,  Archibald,  The  Whole  Works,  transl.  by  G.  Sewell  and  I.  T.  Desaguliers. 
2nd  ed.  London  1727,  pp.  106-138. 

**  Sutherland,  Alex.,  Attempts  to  Revive  Medical  Doctrines.  London,  1763,  vol.  II, 
p.  114. 
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Summing  up  I  wish  to  underline  Multhauf’s  merit  in  reminding  us  that 
discoveries  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  should  be  judged 
against  their  classical  background  and  after  a  careful  review  of  the  theories 
of  Galen  and  notable  contemporary  Galenists.  I  regard  this  as  a  healthy 
reaction  against  inflationary  tendencies  which  have  been  apparent  in 
assessing  the  influence  of  Paracelsus  at  the  expense  of  Galen.  Nevertheless, 
in  the  case  of  Van  Helmont’s  discovery  of  acid  digestion  in  the  stomach 
observations  by  Paracelsus  deserve  attention.  At  the  same  time  Van 
Helmont  remains  both  the  discoverer  of  acid  digestion  in  the  stomach 
as  the  physiological  function  operative  in  all  animals  including  man  as 
well  as  the  first  to  demonstrate  the  link  between  gastric  digestion  and 
fermentation  as  a  general  function  of  living  matter. 
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During  the  Academic  Year,  1954-55 


I.  Staff 

Richard  H.  Shryock,  William  H.  Welch  Professor  of  the  History  of 
Medicine,  and  Director  of  the  Institute. 

Owsei  Temkin,  Associate  Professor  of  the  History  of  Medicine. 
Sanford  V.  Larkev,  Lecturer  in  the  History  of  Medicine. 

Ludwig  Edelstein,  Lecturer  in  the  History  of  Medicine. 

Edward  H.  Hume,  Lecturer  in  the  History  of  Medicine. 

Barkev  S.  Sanders,  Lecturer  in  the  History  of  Medicine. 

Janet  B.  Koudelka,  Assistant  Editor,  Bulletin  of  the  History  of 
M  cdicine. 

11.  Courses 


Outline  of  the  History  of  Medicine.  Dr.  Temkin.  First  Quarter. 

Use  of  the  Library.  Dr.  Larkey.  First  Quarter. 

History  of  Public  Health  and  Medical  Care.  Dr.  Shryock  and^Dr. 
Sanders,  in  collaboration  with  Dr.  Wing,  School  of  Hygiene. 
Second  Quarter. 

Hippocratic  Medicine.  Dr.  Edelstein.  Second  Quarter. 

History  of  American  Medicine.  Dr.  Shryock.  Third  and  Fourth 
Quarters. 

History  of  Medieval  Medicine  and  Science.  Dr.  Temkin.  Third  Quarter. 
History  of  Physiology  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Dr.  Temkin.  Fourth 
Quarter. 

.\.s|)ects  of  the  History  of  Chinese  Medicine.  Dr.  Hume.  Fourth  Quarter. 


III.  Program  in  Medical  History 

Certain  changes  were  made  as  usual  in  the  courses  provided  by  Dr. 
Temkin,  while  those  given  by  Dr.  Shryock  repeated  the  offerings  of  the 
preceding  year.  The  general  program  was  expanded  by  Dr.  Hume’s 
discussion  of  Chinese  medicine  and  by  Dr.  Edelstein’s  course  on  Greek 
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medicine.  The  Institute  is  fortunate  in  this  voluntary  association  with 
so  distinguished  a  classicist  as  Dr.  Eldebtein  and  welcomes  his  return  to 
the  staff.  The  Institute  is  also  fortunate  in  having  the  services  of  Dr 
Sanders,  an  authority  on  statistical  studies  of  medical  care,  and  in  securing 
the  ccK)peration  of  Professor  Wing  of  the  School  of  Hygiene. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  all  courses  offered  by  the  Institute  are  electives 
and  must  in  most  cases  be  given  at  late  hours,  the  attendance  was  generally 
encouraging.  The  one  course  given  to  undergraduates,  that  on  American 
Medicine  held  on  the  Homewood  Campus  for  pre-medical  students,  has 
actually  become  too  large  and  devices  must  be  found  for  reducing  its  size. 

Except  for  this  undergraduate  grouo  and  for  those  who  take  the  course 
on  Public  Health  and  Medical  Care.  mo.si  of  the  students  come  from  the 
School  of  Medicine.  The  <  her  categories  represented  are  physicians 
from  the  School  of  Hygien**  r'-io  occasionally,  advanced  students  of 
nursing,  specialists  in  medical  a  ..  a:ui  graduate  students  from  the  History 
Department  at  Homewood.  Dur’  ,e  year  one  of  the  latter  who  majored 
at  the  Institute,  Mr.  Wilson  I  was  awarded  the  M.  A. ;  and  the 

doctor’s  degree  in  medical  h  was  conferred  upon  Mr.  William 

Walker.  The  latter,  who  'Aas  reside!  t  in  the  Institute  for  several  years, 
is  at  present  Fellow  in  Med'cal  History  at  Yale  University. 

For  some  years  past.  Dr.  Temhin  and  Dr.  Shryock  have  given  a 
short  series  of  lectures  on  general  medical  history  to  the  first-year  classes 
of  the  five  medical  schools  in  Philadelphia.  Some  250  students  attended 
each  year.  It  has  always  been  the  opinion  of  the  lecturers,  however,  that 
the  program  in  that  city  would  be  improved  if  eacli  school  gave  its  own 
course.  With  this  end  in  view,  and  at  the  joint  suggestion  of  the  lecturers 
and  of  the  deans  concerned,  the  lectures  were  terminated  in  1954  and 
Doctors  Temkin  and  Shryock  held  instead  a  series  of  conferences  with 
prospective  teachers  of  medical  history  from  the  several  schools.  Dis¬ 
cussions  wete  devoted  to  the  values,  content,  and  method  of  teaching  this 
subject,  and  it  is  hoped  that  certain  of  those  who  attended  will  begin 
to  give  instructiin  in  their  respective  schools  in  the  near  future. 

IV.  Activities  of  the  Resident  Staff 

Mrs.  Janet  Koudelka,  for  some  years  Assistant  to  the  Editor  of  tlie 
Bulletin  of  the  History  of  Medicine,  was  appointed  Assistant  Editor  of 
this  publication. 

Dr.  Temkin  and  Dr.  Shryock,  as  full-time  members  of  the  staff,  supple¬ 
mented  their  regular  work  by  giving  talks  or  papers  at  various  meetings 
and  institutions,  .\mong  such  meetings  were  those  of  the  .American 
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Association  of  the  History  of  Medicine,  American  Studies  Association 
(Chesapeake  Branch),  International  Association  of  University  Professors 
(Vienna),  International  Society  of  the  History  of  Medicine  (Rome), 
Mississippi  Valley  Historical  Association,  and  the  Southern  Historical 
Association.  Among  the  institutions  in  this  list  were  the  New  York 
Academy  of  Medicine,  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Physicians,  the 
Riclimond  Academy  of  Medicine,  the  University  of  Maryland,  University 
of  Michigan,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  and 
the  University  of  Virginia. 

Dr.  Temkin  was  a  member  of  the  council  of  the  History  of  Science 
Society  and  continued  to  serve  as  Editor  of  the  Btdletin  of  the  History  of 
Medicine.  Throughout  its  existence  of  some  twenty-three  years,  the 
Bulletin  has  had  only  three  editors — the  others  being  Henry  E.  Sigerist 
and  Genevieve  Miller — and  it  owes  much  to  this  continuity  in  able 
direction. 

Dr.  Larkey  continued  to  be  a  member  of  the  Maryland  Board  of  Public 
Works  and  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Chemical-Biological 
(,'oordination  Center  of  the  National  Research  Council.  He  was  appointed 
a  member  of  the  Sub-Committee  on  Special  Library  Education  (Council. 
National  Library  Association),  and  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
b'riends  of  the  Armed  Forces  Medical  Library. 

Dr.  Shryock  continued  to  serve  on  the  respective  councils  of  several 
national,  scholarly  bodies,  and  was  appointed  a  delegate  to  the  American 
Council  of  Learned  S(Kieties  and  a  member  of  the  council  of  the  Institute 
of  Early  American  History  (Williamsburg).  In  .April,  1955,  he  served 
as  chairman  of  a  Conference  on  the  History,  Philosophy  and  Sociology 
of  Science,  called  jointly  by  the  National  Science  Foundation  and  the 
.American  Philosophical  Society  and  held  in  the  latter’s  Hall  in  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

V.  Publications 

Volume  XXVIII  of  the  Bulletin  of  the  History  of  Medicine  was  com¬ 
pleted  in  the  November- December  issue  of  1954.  This  contained  v  604 
pages  and  43  illustrations. 

Books  published  by  the  Institute  in  the  summer  of  1954  were  noted  in 
last  year’s  Annual  Report  {Btdletin,  XXVIII,  557  .).  No  books  were 
published  by  the  resident  staff  between  that  time  and  September  of  1955. 
Meantime,  however.  Dr.  Temkin  has  completed  his  translation  of 
“  Soranus’  Gynecology,”  which  is  now  in  print  for  The  Johns  Hopkins 
University  Press.  Dr.  Shryock  has  completed  a  “  History  of  the  National 
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Tuberculosis  Association”  which  will  be  published  by  that  body;  and 
has  rewritten  his  work  on  The  Development  oj  Modern  Medicine  in 
preparation  for  a  French  translation  to  be  published  by  Armand  Colin, 
Paris. 

VI.  Exhibits 

The  exhibit  of  books  on  medical  history  published  between  1944  and 
1954,  prepared  by  Dr.  Klickstein  in  the  early  summer  of  1954,  was 
continued  on  display  through  the  ensuing  fall  and  winter.  In  the  spring 
of  1955,  Mrs.  Koudelka  arranged  an  exhibit  entitled  “  From  Variolation 
to  Vaccination  ”  which  was  selected  largely  from  the  Jacobs  Collection  cf 
the  Welch  Library. 

VII.  Collections  and  Gifts 

Portraits  32 

Books  234 

Among  those  to  whom  we  were  indebted  for  the  gift  of  books  are 
Mrs.  Clyde  A.  Clapp  of  Baltimore,  Mr.  Denis  Duveen  of  New  York 
City,  Dr.  Edv.  Gotfredsen  of  Copenhagen,  Dr.  J.  J.  Izquierdo  of  Mexico 
City,  Dr.  Herbert  S.  Klickstein  of  Philadelphia,  Col.  J.  H.  McNinch  of 
Edgewood,  Maryland,  Dr.  Henry  E.  Sigerist  of  Pura,  Switzerland,  and 
Dr.  Frank  R.  Smith,  Jr.,  of  Baltimore. 

Periodicals 

Titles  subscribed  to  26 

Titles  exchanged  14 

Titles — new  subscriptions 

1954-1955  1 

VIII.  The  Johns  Hopkins  Medical  History  Club 

The  Club  held  three  meetings  during  the  year  in  The  Johns  Hopkins 
Hospital.  The  officers  were  Dr.  A.  Earl  Walker,  President;  Dr.  Victor 
.\.  McKusick,  Vice  President;  and  Dr.  John  C.  Harvey,  Secretary.  The 
program  of  speakers  during  1954-55  was  as  follows: 

October  25,  1954 

Dr.  Curt  P.  Richter,  The  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  ”  History  of  the 
Dermatome  Concept.” 

Dr.  Leo  Kanner,  The  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  “  The  Historical 
Perspective  in  Psychiatric  Instruction.” 
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Xovember  29,  1954 

Dr.  Richard  W,.  TeLinde,  The  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  “  Howard 
.•\twood  Kelly.” 

March  7,  1955 

Dr.  John  F.  Fulton,  Yale  University,  “  Pre-Harveian  Students  of 
the  Vascular  System.” 

Dr.  John  K.  Rose,  The  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  “  A  Nineteenth 
Century  Medical  Missionary — Peter  Parker.” 

Richard  Harrison  Shryock 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  MEDICINE 
Annual  Meeting,  1956 

The  Association  will  hold  its  twenty-ninth  annual  meeting  at  Duke  University, 
Durham,  N.  C.,  April  19th  to  April  21st,  1956.  The  program  will  consist  of  the 
following : 

April  19,  Morning — Registration,  Executive  Meeting 

Afternoon — Symposium  on  Southern  Medicine 

April  20,  Morning — Symposium  on  History  of  Epidemiology 

Afternoon — General  Session.  Business  Meeting,  and  Garrison 
Lecture 

April  21,  Morning — General  Session 

The  Trent  Memorial  Lecture  will  be  delivered  on  Wednesday  evening,  April  18, 
by  Dr.  Chauncey  Leake  at  the  Medical  School. 

Participants  who  wish  to  present  papers  to  the  General  Session  should  com¬ 
municate  with  Dr.  George  Rosen,  Chairman  of  the  Program  Committee,  Columbia 
University,  School  of  Public  Health  and  .Administrative  Medicine.  600  W.  168th 
St..  New  York  32.  N.  Y. 

The  William  Osier  Medal  * 

In  order  to  stimulate  interest  and  research  in  medical  history  among  students  of 
the  medical  schools  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  the  Americam  Assocation  of 
the  History  of  Medicine  has  established  a  medal  that  will  be  granted  annually  to  the 
author  of  the  best  student  essay  submitted  to  the  Association. 

The  medal  has  been  named  in  honor  of  William  Osier,  who  more  than  any  other 
academic  teacher  succeeded  in  creating  among  students  enthusiasm  for  the  history 
of  medicine. 

The  Association  will  consider  unpublished  essays  by  men  or  women  who  were 
students  in  schools  of  medicine  and  had  not  yet  obtained  their  doctor’s  degree  at 
the  time  the  essay  was  written.  The  essay  should  be  submitted  before  or  within 
one  year  after  graduation. 

Essays  that  are  the  result  of  original  research  will  be  given  preference  but  the 
Association  will  also  consider  essays,  which,  without  being  the  result  of  original 
research,  show  an  unusual  appreciation  and  understanding  of  historical  problems. 

*  We  are  reprinting  here  the  announcement  which,  as  customary  each  year,  is  being 
sent  to  the  approved  medical  schools  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  by  the  Osier 
Medal  Committee  which  at  present  consists  of  Wilburt  C.  Davison,  Lloyd  G.  Stevenson, 
and  Erwin  H.  .Ackerknecht,  Chairman. 
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Essays  should  not  exceed  10,000  words  in  length. 

Elssays  must  be  sent  before  March  1,  1956,  to  Erwin  H.  Ackerknecht,  Chairman, 
113  Service  Memorial  Institutes,  Madison  6,  Wis. 

NATIONAL  NEWS 

Atnerican  Academy  of  the  History  of  Dentistry 

At  the  fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  Academy,  October  14,  1955,  John  E.  Gurley 
was  installed  as  President  and  S.  R.  Parks  chosen  President-elect.  The  following 
were  re-elected:  Milton  B.  Asbell,  Vice-President;  Harold  L.  Faggart.  Secretary- 
Treasurer;  George  B.  Denton,  Editor. 

Haltimore 

The  Johns  Hopkins  Medical  History  Club  sponsored  a  dinner  in  honor  of 
Dr.  George  W.  Corner  on  November  22,  1955.  Dr.  Corner,  who  is  President  of 
the  American  Association  of  the  History  of  Medicine,  served  the  Club  as  president 
from  1946  to  1949.  He  will  leave  Baltimore  at  the  end  of  1955  to  take  up  residence 
in  New  York  where  he  will  be  associated  with  the  Rockefeller  Institute  for  Medical 
Research. 

The  following  were  elected  as  officers  of  the  Club  in  1955-56:  President,  Victor 
A.  McKusick;  Vice  President,  Richard  H.  Shryock;  Secretary,  John  C.  Harvey. 

Host  OH 

The  Benjamin  Waterhouse  Medical  History  Society  held  a  dinner  meeting  on 
October  26,  1955.  The  following  were  elected  officers:  Earl  R.  Loew,  President; 
Earl  H.  Dearborn,  Vice-President;  John  J.  Byrne,  Secretary-Treasurer.  Following 
the  election.  Dr.  Henry  J.  Bakst  spoke  on  “  The  History  of  the  Massachusetts 
.Memorial  Hospital.”  The  next  meeting  of  the  Society  will  be  held  on  December  5, 
1955,  at  which  Dr.  Edgar  E.  Baker  will  present  a  paper  on  “  The  History  of 
Typhoid  Fever.” 

Chicago 

Dr.  Esmond  R.  Long,  formerly  Director  of  the  Henry  Phipps  Institute  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  will  give  the  Richard  H,  Jafife  Lecture  of  the  Institute 
«)f  .Medicine  of  Chicago  on  November  14,  1955.  The  lecture  will  be  given  at  a 
joint  meeting  of  the  Institute  of  Medicine,  the  Chicago  Pathological  Society  and 
the  Society  of  Medical  History  of  Chicago,  The  meeting  will  be  devoted  to  a 
memorial  to  the  late  Dr,  Ludwig  Hektoen. 

The  Society  of  Medical  History  of  Chicago  held  a  meeting  on  October  19,  1955, 
with  the  following  speakers  on  the  program:  George  Halperin,  “  Nikolai  Ivanovich 
I’irogov — Anatomist,  Surgeon,  Educator”;  Dieter  Koch-Weser,  “The  Migration 
of  Diseases”;  Miss  Esther  Vincent,  “John  Keats,  a  Medical  Truant.” 

(ieorge  Urdang  Medal 

On  behalf  of  thi'  American  Institute  of  the  History  of  Pharmacy  and  the 
pharmacy  facult)  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  the  third  George  Urdang  Medal 
was  i)resented  to  Dr.  Rafael  Folch  Andreu  of  Madrid,  Spain. 
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History  of  Science  Society;  The  Ida  and  Henry  Schuman  Prise  in  the  History 
of  Science 

An  annual  award  of  $250.00  has  been  established  by  Henry  and  Ida  Schuman 
oi  New  York  City  for  an  original  prize  essay  in  the  history  of  science  and  its 
cultural  influences.  This  competition  is  open  to  undergraduate  and  gr^t^uate 
students  in  any  American  or  Canadian  college,  university  or  institute  of  technology. 
Papers  submitted  for  the  prize  competition  should  be  approximately  5,000  words 
in  length,  exclusive  of  footnotes,  and  thoroughly  documented.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
prize-winning  essay  will  be  suitable  for  publication  in  Isis,  the  journal  of  the 
History  of  Science  Society. 

It  is  the  wish  of  the  donors  that  “  History  of  Science  and  Its  Cultural 
Influences  ”  should  be  broadly  interpreted.  The  papers — which  should  in  each 
case  be  original  contributions  to  learning — may  deal  with  the  ideas  and  accom¬ 
plishments  of  scientists  in  the  past;  they  may  trace  the  evolution  of  particular 
scientific  concepts;  or  study  the  historical  influence  of  one  branch  of  science  upon 
another.  The  phrase  “  cultural  influences  ”  is  taken  to  include  studies  of  the  social 
and  historical  conditions  that  have  influenced  the  growth  of  science,  or  the  effects 
of  scientific  developments  upon  society  in  the  realms  of  philosophy,  religion,  social 
thought,  art  and  literature,  economic  progress,  etc.  Essays  dealing  with  medical 
subjects  are  not  acceptable,  although  papers  dealing  with  the  relations  l)etween 
medicine  and  the  natural  sciences  will  be  welcomed. 

Papers  submitted  for  competition  should  be  sent  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Prize 
Committee,  Professor  Charles  C.  Gillispie,  Department  of  History,  Princeton 
University,  Princeton,  N.  J.  Inquiries  about  the  competition  may  also  be  addressed 
to  Professor  Gillispie.  To  be  eligible  for  consideration,  papers  must  be  received 
on  or  before  the  first  of  June,  1956.  The  announcement  of  the  prize-winning  essay 
will  be  made  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  History  of  Science  Society,  which  occurs 
in  December  of  each  year. 

Kansas  University  School  of  Medicine 

Dr.  Edward  H.  Hashinger  is  now  acting  chairman  of  the  History  of  Medicine 
Department. 

New  York 

Gilbert  J.  Clansman  has  been  named  librarian  of  the  New  York  University- 
Bellevue  Medical  Center,  succeeding  Miss  Helen  Bayne  who  was  named  archivist 
and  research  librarian  of  the  Center  library.  Also,  Miss  Bayne  has  been  appointed 
curator  of  the  Medical  Center’s  newly  formed  Library  on  Man’s  Place  in  Nature, 
which  will  be  concerned  primarily  with  those  aspects  of  the  natural  sciences, 
semantics,  and  philosophy  which  bear  importantly  on  man.  his  evolution  and  his 
significance  in  the  cosmos. 

Philadelphia 

The  Jefferson  Medical  College  is  sponsoring  Meetings  in  Commemoration  of 
the  Centenary  Graduation  of  Carlos  Juan  Finlay,  September  22-23,  1955.  The 
program  for  the  addresses  (which  are  designated  as  the  William  Potter  Memorial 
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Ix.'Ctures)  includes  a  Biographical  Symposium  with  the  following  speakers: 
Horacio  Abascal.  “The  Doctrine  of  Finlay”;  Leandro  Tocantins,  “Finlay  and 
S.  Weir  Mitchell,  an  Intellectual  Partnership”;  P,  S.  Hench,  “The  Conquest  of 
Yellow  Fever.” 

The  Section  of  Medical  History  of  the  College  of  Physicians  of  Philadelphia  is 
holding  a  celebration  of  the  250th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Benjamin  Franklin 
at  the  Hall  of  the  College  on  January  17,  1956,  at  8.30  p.  m.  The  program 
is  as  follows:  Herbert  Klickstein,  “Benjamin  Franklin  and  Antoine  Laurent 
l^voisier”;  Fred  B,  Rogers,  “Dr.  Jonathan  Odell — Tory  Satirist”;  Walton  B. 
.McDaniel,  2nd,  “  Benjamin  Franklin’s  Vision  of  the  Elxtension  of  Human  Life  to 
.\ntediluvian  Standards.” 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Section  Dr.  Nicholas  Padis  was  elected  Chairman 
and  Dr.  Fred  B.  Rogers  Clerk  of  the  Section  for  the  coming  year. 

Death 

Dr.  Solomon  R.  Kagan  died  on  July  28,  1955,  in  Boston.  Born  in  Orany, 
Lithuania,  December  15,  1889,  Dr.  Kagan  had  come  to  the  United  States  in  1922, 
where  he  practised  medicine  in  Massachusetts  and  engaged  in  widely  known 
medico-historical  work  (see  J.A.M.A.,  Oct.  15,  1955,  vol.  159,  p.  696). 


NEWS  FROM  ABROAD 

Montreal 

On  Friday,  December  9,  1955,  Dr.  Ludwig  Edelstein  delivered  the  first  William 
Osier  Lecture  in  the  History  of  Medicine,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Faculty  of 
.Metlicine  of  McGill  University,  in  the  amphitheatre  of  the  Montreal  General 
Hospital.  He  chose  as  his  subject  “  The  Professional  Ethics  of  the  Greek  Phy¬ 
sician.”  From  a  beginning  at  the  craft  level,  Greek  physicians  of  antiquity  were 
shown  to  have  acquired  varying  ethical  standards  from  the  philosophical  sects  and 
schools,  but  to  have  lacked  the  concept  of  a  professional  ethic — inherent  in  medicine 
itself  and  obligating  the  physican  qua  physician — until  a  comparatively  late  period. 
This  Lecture,  which  was  well  attended  and  evoked  much  interest,  will  be  submitted 
for  publication  in  the  Bulletin. 
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G.  P.  Srivastava.  History  of  Indian  Pharmacy.  Vol.  1.  Second  edition.  Calcutta: 

Pindars  Ltd.,  1954.  xii  +  276  pp.  Ill.  $2.50. 

The  present  work,  which  was  originally  published  serially  in  the  Indian 
Pharmacist,  deals  with  the  development  of  indigenous  Hindu  pharmacy  in  the 
Ayurvedic  medical  tradition  and  covers  the  period  from  1000  B.  C.  to  about  160t) 

A.  D.  It  is  the  author’s  intention  eventually  to  issue  a  second  volume  which  will 
be  a  study  of  Islamic  and  Western  medical  influence  on  Indian  pharmaceutical 
practice. 

Mr.  Srivastava  is  determined  to  demonstrate  that  ancient  Indian  pharmacy  had 
deeply  and  permanently  influenced  the  West — ^a  challenging  thesis  which  the  author 
unfortunately  weakens  by  occasional  conclusions  for  which  sufficient  evidence  is 
not  given.  For  e.xample,  on  page  67,  he  claims  that  the  Hindus  had  not  much  to 
borrow  from  the  Greeks  during  Alexander’s  invasion  in  the  fourth  century  B.  C, 
and  that  on  the  contrary,  it  was  “  the  more  superior  civilization  of  India  [which] 
flowed  into  Greece.”  Elsewhere,  the  statement  is  made  that  imder  Mohammedan 
domination,  “  the  original  Indian  system  of  pharmacy  was  head  and  shoulders 
above  the  Arabian  system,  which  with  all  its  state  recognition  and  patronage  could 
not  achieve  much  till  that  time”  (p.  116).  That  the  original  Indian  system  of 
pharmacy  was  different  from  the  Greek  and  Arabian  cannot  be  doubted.  Btit 
that  this  difference  was  due  to  the  “  superior  civilization  of  India  ”  is  a  matter  of 
personal  opinion  rather  than  a  generally  accepted  fact. 

The  author  feels  strongly  that  the  Caraka  literature  should  be  dated  1000-800 

B.  C.,  and  that  the  writings  attributed  to  Susruta  be  placed  about  1000-600  B.  C. 
Mr.  Srivastava’s  views  about  these  dates  were  apparently  not  affected,  as  Dr. 
Urdang  points  out  in  the  Foreword,  by  the  decision  of  the  Chronology  Committee 
of  the  National  Institute  of  Science  of  India  in  1950,  to  postulate  as  a  working 
hypothesis  the  period  100  A.  D.  for  Caraka  and  200-500  A.  D.  for  Susruta. 

Chapters  7,  8  and  9  contain  a  good  summary  of  pharmaceutical  practice,  chemical 
lore,  and  materia  medica  embodied  in  early  and  medieval  Hindu  medical  texts, 
beginning  with  Caraka’s  writings  and  concluding  with  the  medico-pharmaceutical 
work  of  Govindadasa  (Ca.  1600  A.  D.).  Among  the  topics  discussed  are  drug  lists, 
methods  of  drug  administration,  dosage  forms,  pharmaceutical  processes,  toxicology’, 
metrology,  pharmaceutical  apparatus,  and  surgical  accessories.  Of  particular 
interest  is  the  subject  matter  in  Chapter  9  dealing  with  the  alchemical  content 
of  tantric  literature  and  medieval  Hindu  chemistry.  This  latter  chapter  is  base<l 
on  P.  C.  Ray’s  two-volume  History  of  Hindu  Chemistry  (1902-9). 

Srivastava  points  out  that  the  smallest  unit  of  weight  mentionetl  in  the  Atnarako- 
sha,  a  work  dating  from  the  early  Christian  centuries,  is  the  trasarenu,  which  the 
reader  is  informed  is  equivalent  to  about  1/16  of  a  milligram.  From  this,  the  author 
adduces  that  there  existed  a  “  high  sense  of  the  conception  of  very  minute  quantities 
in  India  even  in  the  remotest  periods  of  time  and  for  weighing  such  minute 
quantities  of  objects  it  is  quite  evident  that  they  must  have  had  ekaborated  fairly 
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sensitive  instruments  to  record  that  accuracy.”  In  spite  of  the  author’s  assurance, 
his  assumptions  are  based  on  guess-work  rather  than  evidence. 

Many  indigenous  plant  drugs  of  India  enriched  the  Western  materia  medica  of 
antiquity  and  are  to  be  found  in  the  Hippocratic  Corpus  and  in  the  works  of 
Theophrastus  and  Dioscorides.  This  process  of  appropriation  has  never  ceased; 
it  received  impetus  in  the  16th  century  through  the  work  of  Garcia  de  Orta  and 
is  evident  today  in  the  utilization  of  Rauwolfia  serpentina. 

Mr.  Srivasta’s  book  reflects  the  growing  awareness  and  pride  of  Indian  pharma¬ 
cists  in  the  rich  historical  past  of  their  profession,  and  he  certainly  deserves  credit  for 
his  pioneer  efforts  in  the  field.  Should  the  author  contemplate  a  new  and  revised 
edition,  he  will  be  well  advised  to  give  careful  attention  to  proof-reading  and 
editing,  since  a  large  number  of  misspellings  detract  from  the  presentation. 

Alex  Berman 


,\i’GUSTi's  C.  Krey.  History  and  the  Social  Web.  Minneapolis:  University  of 
Minnesota  Press,  1955.  x  -|-  269  pp.  $4.00. 

This  is  a  collection  of  twelve  essays  written  at  various  times  during  Professor 
Krey’s  distinguished  career  as  a  teacher  of  history,  as  a  research  specialist  on 
the  crusades,  and  as  chairman  of  a  committee  of  the  American  Historical  Associa¬ 
tion  for  the  Investigation  of  the  Social  Studies.  Each  of  these  interests  is  reflected 
in  the  essays.  The  sure  hand  of  the  expert  on  the  crusades  is  seen  in  those  on 
"Urban’s  Crusade:  Success  or  Failure?”  and  “William  of  Tyre.”  Both  are 
noteworthy  by-products  of  Professor  Krey’s  research  in  original  sources  while 
preparing  his  First  Crusade  (an  invaluable,  out-of-print  work  which  should  be 
republished)  and  his  part  of  Babcock  and  Krey,  William  of  Tyre. 

The  breadth  of  vision  and  keen  interpretative  ability  of  Krey  the  teacher  is 
revealed  in  the  essays  on  the  Middle  Ages  and  Renaissance.  In  these  studies  he 
tends  to  sweep  through  ten  or  more  centuries  (from  about  600  to  about  1600  A.  D.) 
quoting  passages  from  original  sources,  sketching  outstanding  events  or  persons, 
and  brilliantly  interpreting  the  trend  of  the  times.  In  our  opinion,  his  view  of  the 
medieval  period  (especially  the  early,  “  dark,”  age)  is  unwarrantedly  pessimistic. 
This  is  noticeable  especially  in  “  A  Society  without  Education  ”  and  “  The  Rebirth 
of  the  Medical  Profession,”  neither  of  which  titles  can  be  taken  at  their  face  value. 
Must  we  believe  that  for  about  a  thousand  years  after  600  A.  D.  “  there  was  no 
organized  medicine  ...  no  medical  schools  ”  ?  Strictly  speaking,  medical  schools 
as  such  existed  in  the  West  neither  in  Roman  nor  Medieval  times,  until  the  rise 
of  Universities.  One  might  also  insist  that  there  was  no  medical  profession  in 
the  sense  of  licensed  physicians  with  university  degrees.  Even  so,  this  interpreta¬ 
tion  doe.?  not  fit  in  chronologically  with  Professor  Krey’s  thousand-year  interim 
(600-1600).  However  one  uses  the  term  “profession,”  throughout  the  Middle 
.•\ges  there  were  intelligent  medical  practitioners,  trained  in  liberal-arts  schools 
and  in  the  school  of  experience.  Like  most  educated  men  these  medici,  physici,  ar.fl 
chirurgici  were  classed  as  clerics.  Did  this  make  them  un-professional?  Similarly 
misleading,  we  believe,  is  Krey’s  “  Society  without  Education.”  To  be  sure,  for 
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about  a  thousand  years  most  education  was  of,  by,  and  for  the  clergy,  but  still  it 
was  education,  and  often  of  a  high  order.  A  more  acceptable  picture  of  medieval 
education  is  given  in  the  essay  entitled  “  Monte  Cassino,  Metten,  and  Minnesota,” 
where  Professor  Krey  pays  fitting  tribute  to  the  Benedictines  as  civilizers,  from 
sixth-century  Italy  to  twentieth  century  Minnesota.  Here  he  lists  as  “  great 
teachers  ”  St.  Benedict,  Bede.  Alcuin,  and  other  medieval  monks  who  flourished 
during  his  thousand-years-without-education. 

Such  apparent  contradictions  do  not  detract  from  Professor  Krey’s  historical 
reputation.  The  Middle  Ages  itself  is  full  of  contradictions.  And  so  is  the 
Renaissance,  as  presented  in  three  brilliant  essays  on  “  The  New  Learning,”  “  A 
City  that  Art  Built  ”  (Florence),  and  “  Seeing  the  Renaissance  Whole.”  Professor 
Krey  is  both  a  relativist  and  an  evolutionist  with  regard  to  the  achievements  of 
this  misnamed  era.  He  stresses  the  depth  of  its  roots  in  medieval  culture,  and 
asserts  the  fundamental  similarity  of  the  two  ages,  insisting  that  their  differences 
are  more  often  quantitative  than  qualitative.  Nevertheless,  Krey  the  medievalist, 
pays  high  tribute  to  Renaissance  achievements,  especially  in  Italy. 

The  last  part  of  the  volume  reveals  Krey  the  social  scientist,  who  was  responsible 
for  the  A.  H.  A.  report  on  S(3cial  Studies  in  the  Schools.  Here  are  essays  entitled 
“  The  Social  Web,”  “  What  is  American  History,”  and  ”  History  in  an  Age  of 
Technology.”  In  these  the  broad  implications  of  history  in  relation  to  both  social 
and  humanistic  studies  are  carefully  analyzed.  Thus,  from  Crusades  to  Social 
Studies,  the  volume  exemplifies  a  high  degree  of  historical-mindedness.  It  has 
depth  of  research,  breadth  of  knowledge,  sympathetic  understanding,  and  (a 
quality  all  too  rare  in  historical  works)  a  clear  and  interesting  readability. 

Loren  C.  MacKinnev 


E.  O.  VON  Lippmann.  Entstehung  und  Ausbreitung  der  Alchetnie.  Dritter  Band. 
Ein  Lese-  und  Nachschlagebuch.  Herausgegeben  von  R.  von  Lippmann.  Wein- 
heim  (Bergstrasse) :  Verlag  Chemie,  G.  M.  B.  H.,  1954.  166  pp.  D.  M.  15. 

The  publication,  in  1919,  of  the  first  volume  of  Lippmann’s  “  Origin  and  Spread 
of  Alchemy  ”  marked  an  epoch  in  the  writing  of  the  history  of  Chemistry.  For  here, 
the  most  comprehensive,  critical  and  authoritative  answer  had  been  given  to  the 
time-honoured  question,  “  How  and  where  did  the  belief  in  the  artificial  production 
of  gold  and  silver  develop  and  by  what  circumstances  was  it  spread  and  kept 
alive  ?  ” 

It  included  an  extensive  history  of  the  geography  and  knowledge  of  metals  in 
antiquity  and  the  Middle  Ages. 

A  second  volume  was  published  in  1931,  incorporating  the  results  of  research 
carried  out  in  the  intervening  period.  The  first  volume  combined  an  eminently 
readable  narrative  with  profound  documentation  of  criticism  of  sources  rendering 
it  a  reference  work  of  the  first  order.  The  latter  feature  became  more  prominent  in 
the  second  volume  and  its  contents  were  arranged  under  short  headings  in  alpha¬ 
betical  order.  Yet,  the  work  kept  its  character  as  "  Reading  and  reference  Book  ” 
(Lese-  imd  Nachschlagebuch).  The  book  under  review  is  a  third  volume  analysing 
data  published  before  and  in  1939.  Following  shortly  after  a  second  volume  of  the 
Beitrdge  zur  Geschichte  der  Naturwissenschaften  und  Technik  (see  this  Bulletin, 
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1955,  vol.  29,  pp.  280-282),  and,  like  this,  edited  by  a  son  of  the  author,  the  present 
work  appears  just  fourteen  years  after  its  completion  by  the  author  shortly  before 
his  death  at  the  age  of  84.  Again,  the  entries  are  given  in  alphabetical  order.  To¬ 
gether  with  the  carefully  prepared  indices,  they  maintain  the  high  standard  of  the 
whole  as  a  reference  work.  At  the  same  time,  each  of  the  articles  graphically  tells 
its  own  story  which  is  absorbing  indeed,  and  will  earn  the  gratitude  of  those  who 
venture  to  read  the  volume  from  cover  to  cover.  It  is  impossible  to  do  justice  to  it 
within  the  scope  of  a  review.  Some  of  the  entries,  however,  should  be  named  be¬ 
cause  of  their  particular  value:  the  history  of  alchemy  in  various  cultures  and 
countries,  notably  Egypt,  China,  England  and  India.  These  contain  criticism  of  the 
supposed  antiquity  of  such  works  as  that  of  Wei  Po-Yang,  which  from  internal 
evidence  could  not  possibly  have  been  written  before  the  11th  century.  No  influence 
on  Western  alchemy  is  conceded  to  Chinese  alchemy.  The  entry  “  Chemia  ”  is  sup¬ 
plemented  by  an  account  of  Ruska’s  research,  which  reverts  to  the  derivation  from 
the  Creek  term  “  chymeia — the  art  of  pouring  out  metals,  and  rejects  the  derivation 
from  the  Egyptian  “  chemi  ”  as  well  as  the  Greek  word  meaning  “  imitation.” 
.Several  entries  show  how  recent  research  has  again  and  again  confirmed  Lipp- 
mann’s  views  proffered  many  years  ago,  for  example  on  the  probable  Italian  origin 
of  the  Summa  of  Geber,  and  the  late  mediaeval  date  of  the  discovery  of  alcohol. 
The  articles  on  iron,  copper  and  tin  are  particularly  full,  covering  four  to  seven 
pages  each.  So  are  those  on  numbers,  mysticism  of  numbers  and  signatures. 

”  Phlogiston  ”  as  the  active  substance  in  sulphur  already  occurs  in  Hapelius'  Nova 
Disquisitio,  Marburg,  1606,  thus  ante-dating  the  quotation  from  Sennert  as  given 
by  Boyle  and  known  to  Kopp  {Geschichte  der  Chemie,  vol.  3,  p.  112).  The  short 
articles  on  Paracelsus  and  Van  Helmont  are  very  much  to  the  point. 

It  is  with  sorrow  that  we  take  leave  of  this  last  monument — now  completed — to 
the  work  of  a  heroic  generation  of  scholars,  never  equalled  let  alone  surpassed  or 
.superseded. 

Walter  Pacel 


Francelia  Butler.  Cancer  Through  the  Ages:  The  Evolution  of  Hope.  Fairfax, 
Va. :  Virginia  Press,  1955.  xiv  +  147  pp.  Ill.  $2.00. 

This  little  book,  in  which  the  author  attempts  a  popular  history  of  cancer, 
consists  of  very  brief  chapters  touching  upon  highlights  in  the  history  of  the 
disease.  Some  of  the  chapters  approach  the  subject  biographically,  telling  the 
story  of  the  illness  of  such  historical  figures  as  Empress  Theodora,  Napoleon, 
General  Grant.  Other  chapters  are  devoted  to  superstition,  cancer  hospitals,  and 
especially  to  the  early  development  of  scientific  cancer  research.  In  the  latter,  the 
work  of  Virchow,  Pasteur,  Ehrlich,  Roentgen,  Curie,  and  others  is  mentioned. 
A  number  of  the  chapters  had  already  appeared  as  articles  in  various  magazines. 
Now  the  author  includes  for  these,  as  well  as  for  the  new  chapters,  “  bibliographical 
notes  ”  containing  lists  of  drugs  once  used  in  treating  cancer,  information  about 
the  founding  of  cancer  hospitals  and  research  institutions,  and  other  comments  on 
“  especially  interesting  aspects  of  the  chapter  content.”  The  book  is  generously  and 
effectively  illustrated. 


Janet  B.  Koudelka 
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Salvatore  P.  Lucia.  H^’ine  as  Food  and  Medicine.  New  Yoik-Toronto:  The 
Blakiston  Company,  1954.  149  pp.  $3.00. 

All  of  us  who  live  in  wine  regions  have  occasionally  used  wine  for  medical  pur¬ 
poses.  Vermouth  and  other  medicated  wines  are  powerful  aperitives,  and  when  a 
cold  threatens  there  is  no  better  remedy  than  wine  heate^l  up  to  boiling  point  with 
cinnamon  and  plenty  of  sugar.  Old  Heberden  already  observed  that  a  shot  of  brandy 
relieves  the  pain  of  angina  pectoris,  and  the  exhilarating  effect  of  champagne  is 
well  known.  There  is  no  better  way  of  quenching  the  thirst  than  a  good  glass  of 
Moselle  wine.  And  in  every  way  wine  greatly  contributes  to  the  enjoyment  of  life. 

The  present  book  tells  us  in  scientific  terms  why  and  how  wine  acts  as  food  and 
medicine : 

“  It  can  be  stated,  then,  that  wine  is  an  aliment  containing  two  types  of  food 
elements:  those  providing  energy  and  those  contributing  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  body  and  its  nutrition.  The  energy  element  is  derived  chiefly  from  the 
carbohydrates,  including  alcohol;  the  vital  maintenance  elements  are  derived 
from  the  minerals,  vitamins,  and  other  constituents  of  wine.  In  addition  to  its 
caloric  value,  the  moderate  daily  use  of  wine  contributes  four  important 
elements  to  the  well-balanced  diet : 

(1)  Natural  hexoses  (dextrose  and  levulose),  the  predominant  sugars  in 
finished  wine,  which  are  easily  absorbed  and  assimilated. 

(2)  The  vitamin  B  complex  in  sufficient  quantity  to  augment  substantially 
the  daily  intake  of  these  necessary  factors.  (Wine  is  the  only  alcoholic  beverage 
commonly  used  which  contains  proven  quantities  of  physiologically  active  B 
complex  vitamins). 

(3)  An  adequate  supplement  of  iron  in  active  form  which  can  be  absorbed 
easily  from  the  intestine. 

(4)  Many  mineral  elements  necessary  to  health.”  (p.  47.) 

However  we  set  a  question  mark  to  the  statement  in  which  wine  is  compared 
to  milk : 


“  There  is  no  question  that  wine  is  the  only  beverage  whose  simple  origin 
is  by  nature  destined  for  the  fulfilment  of  certain  human  psychologic  and 
physiologic  purposes.  The  grape  contains  everything  necessary  to  render  the 
final  product  perfect  without  the  withering  touch  of  man.  Wine,  next  to  milk 
the  most  complex  biological  fluid  outside  of  a  blood  vessel,  with  all  of  its  mani¬ 
fold  properties  resists  complete  analysis  as  does  the  enigma  of  life.”  (p.  36.) 


Henry  £.  Sicerist 
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Denis  1.  Duveen  and  Herbert  S.  Klickstein.  A  Bibliography  of  the  Works  of 
Antoine  Laurent  Lavoisier,  1743-1794.  London;  Wm.  Dawson  &  Sons,  Lt'L 
and  E.  Weil,  1954.  xxiii  +  493  pp.  Ill.  £10.10. 

This  is  a  beautiful  and  valuable  book,  a  delight  for  the  book  lover,  a  treasure  of 
information  for  the  historian.  Resulting  from  untiring  research,  profound  scholar¬ 
ship,  and  artistic  temperament,  it  describes  the  printed  work  of  Lavoisier  whose 
fame  as  a  chemist  does  not  do  justice  to  his  many  endeavors  in  other  fields.  “  It 
is  in  sociology,  education  and  reform  that  Lavoisier’s  work  is  least  generally 
known  ”  (p.  7). 

As  John  F.  Fulton  clearly  and  attractively  explains  in  the  Preface,  this  is  an 
example  of  “  bibliography  as  a  humanistic  discipline.”  This  kind  of  bibliography, 
to  which  Fulton  himself  has  so  greatly  contributed,  goes  beyond  an  exact  enumer¬ 
ation  of  printed  materials  to  show  their  origin  from  the  author’s  life  and  their 
influence  on  others.  Thus  it  is  at  the  same  time  biography  of  one  man’s  efforts 
and  history  of  their  place  in  science  and  human  community. 

The  705  numbered  items  are  divided  into  seven  sections  marked  by  letters : 

A.  Contributions  to  periodical  works  (Nos.  1-120,  pp.  9-93) 

B.  Major  separate  works  (Nos.  121-200,  pp.  94-214) 

C.  Minor  separate  works  and  contributions  to  separate  works  (Nos.  201-277, 

pp.  215-313) 

D.  Miscellanea  in  other  works  (Nos.  278-319,  pp.  314-346) 

E.  Reports  by  Lavoisier  to  the  Academie  on  other  works  (Nos.  320-334,  pp. 

347-357) 

F.  Collected  works  (Nos.  335-699,  pp.  358-466) 

G.  Addenda  (Nos.  700-705,  pp.  467-471). 

These  numbers  include  editions,  translations,  full  and  partial  reprints,  and 
hundreds  of  short  reports.  The  Methode  de  Nomenclature  Chimique  of  1787 
comprises  27  separate  numbers,  the  Traite  Elementaire  de  Chimie  of  1789  occupies 
33  numbers.  Complete  tables  of  content,  all  the  French  editions,  and  Danish, 
German,  Spanish  etc.  translations  are  listed.  Fifteen  pages  are  devoted  to  the 
Memoires  de  Chimie,  two  volumes  posthumously  printed  and  “  never  put  on  sale.” 
"  It  is,  indeed,  surprising  to  find  that  to  date  no  one  has  bothered  to  examine  and 
evaluate  the  Memoire*^  de  Chimie”  (p.  201). 

Of  the  third  section,  the  authors  say :  “  In  many  of  these  minor  works. 
Lavoisier  appears  less  as  the  chemical  investigator  and  more  as  the  man  of  public 
affairs,  although  both  roles  constantly  overlap  and  supplement  each  other  ”  (p.  215). 
Included  here  are  publications  on  many  subjects:  a  mineralogical  atlas  and  descrip¬ 
tion  of  France,  reports  and  suggestions  on  the  manufacture  of  gun  powder, 
instructions  concerning  management  of  sheep,  about  national  finances,  public 
education,  and  replies  to  the  accusations  against  the  Fermiers  Generaux. 

It  is  a  thought-provoking  fact  that  the  first  edition  of  Lavoisier’s  collected  works 
was  in  German,  started  by  Christ.  Ehrenfr.  Weigel;  five  volumes  appeared  in 
Greifswald,  1783-93.  The  great  French  edition  came  much  later  in  six  volumes, 
1862-93. 

Which  of  the  seven  sections  is  the  most  interesting  one?  From  some  points 
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of  view  it  will  be  the  first  which  starts  with  the  early  publications  on  gypsum  and 
water  supplies,  discusses  extensively  the  discovery  of  the  “  air  eminemment 
respirable”  (pp.  33-39),  and  notes,  on  the  occasion  of  a  “  Lettre  a  M.  Delessart” 
(p.  87)  :  “  It  is  very  interesting  to  find  that  the  appearance  of  this  letter  caused 
an  unexpected,  sarcastic  attack  on  Lavoisier  from  anti-revolutionary  quarters.” 
In  other  connections,  section  D  offers  the  most  interesting  material.  It  contains 
items  pertaining  to  Lavoisier’s  political  situation,  reports  about  agriculture  and 
projects  of  charity,  the  accusation,  defense,  and  the  final  denunciation  in  the 
National  Convention. 

Duveen  and  Klickstein’s  introductions  to  the  bibliography  of  special  items 
frequently  contain  the  results  of  original  research.  Often  they  are  modestly  marked 
as  “  not  generally  known,”  sometimes  “  it  has  appearently  heretofore  never  been 
realized  and  recorded  (see  p.  335  with  regard  to  the  “  Precis  historique  sur  les 
mesures  des  Anciens  ”).”  The  Name  Index  (pp.  473-487)  has  the  special  value  of 
giving  the  years  of  birth  and  death  for  many  of  the  men  listed.  Lavoisier’s  signature 
is  pressed  in  gold  on  the  blue  front  cover.  His  book  plate  and  portrait  arc 
welcome  additions.  The  forty-two  full  page  reproductions  of  title  pages  and 
important  passages  from  the  recorded  publications  almost  hiing  the  originals  into 
the  home  of  the  reader. 

When  he  lays  the  book  aside  for  frequent  future  reference,  he  may  wish  that 
after  this  definite.  “  humanistic  ”  bibliography  others  like  it  will  be  forthcoming. 
We  know  too  little  about  our  great  men  of  science.  The  main  results  of  their  work 
have  made  our  science,  but  this  is  only  an  abstraction  from  lives  which  by  exception 
and  example,  by  originality  .and  participation  have  much  more  to  offer.  It  might 
l)e  interesting  to  discuss  the  bibliographies  which  would  be  most  immediately 
desirable  and  needed.  For  any  such  future  work,  Duveen  and  Klickstein  have 
set  a  new  standard. 

EIouard  Fakber 


Marcel  Florkin.  Mcdecine  et  Medecins  au  Pays  de  Liige.  Universite  de  Liege. 

Seminaire  d’Histoire  de  la  Medecine,  volume  1.  Liege:  Imprimerie  H. 

Vaillant-Carmanne,  S.  A.,  1954.  232  pp.  Ill. 

In  a  set  of  somewhat  disconnected  biographical  studies,  Florkin  covers  two 
centuries  of  medical  life  in  Liege  and  in  the  neighbouring  little  town  of  Spa.  The 
first  part  of  the  book  is  mainly  devoted  to  three  eighteenth  century  physicians — 
Le  Drou,  de  Presseux,  de  Limbourg — who  practiced  in  Spa  and  praised  in  their 
writings  the  virtues  of  the  local  waters.  The  author  endeavours  to  analyze  their 
doctrines  and  to  relate  them  to  the  principal  medical  theories  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  Their  views  were  in  many  respects  diverse  and  they  were  influenced  by 
their  contemporaries,  particularly  Boerhaave.  They  were,  however,  unanimous  in 
their  belief  that  the  waters  of  Spa  were  of  remarkable  therapeutic  efficacy  in  the 
treatment  of  many  diseases.  In  the  manner  of  modern  practioners,  they  adopted 
and  adapted  the  newest  medical  fashions  in  order  to  give  a  new  stimulus  to  the 
local  industry.  Florkin  mentions  many  of  the  eighteenth  century  attitudes  towards 
disease  and  therapy,  and  some  chapters  of  his  book  go  beyond  the  mere  biographical 
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and  local  interest  to  which  they  seem  to  be  limited.  However  the  book  would  have 
gained  by  a  discussion  of  some  of  the  ideas  held  about  Spa  by  important  scientists 
of  the  seventeenth  century :  as  an  example  may  be  cited  the  information  which  could 
have  been  drawn  from  the  correspondence  of  Father  Marin  Mersenne  and  from 
Descartes’  letters  to  Princess  Elisabeth.  On  the  other  hand,  Florkin  adduces  many 
documents  and  anecdotes,  and  even  a  satire  in  local  dialect,  which  create  a  vivid 
picture  of  the  social  history  of  the  famous  resort,  which  attracted  the  aristocracy 
as  well  as  the  adventurers  of  Europe. 

Particular  mention  should  be  made  of  the  interesting  section  in  this  book 
devoted  to  Pierre  Hubert  Nysten.  A  pupil  of  Bichat  and  Halle,  Nysten  became 
famous  as  the  author  of  a  medical  dictionary  which  remained  popular  among 
French  medical  students  for  many  decades.  Nysten  adhered  to  Bichat’s  theory  of 
the  “  proprictes  vitales.”  Many  years  after  his  death,  the  publisher  wanted  to 
“  revamp  ”  the  book  and  asked  Littre  and  Robin  for  additions  and  corrections. 
But  Littre  and  Robin  substituted  their  own  positivistic  and  “  materialistic  ”  views 
for  the  old  fashioned  vitalism  of  Nysten.  As  the  name  of  Nysten  was  still  kept 
on  the  title  page  of  the  dictionary,  there  were  strong  protests  not  only  from 
Nysten’s  widow  but  from  political  and  religious  authorities,  who  eventually  brought 
the  matter  before  the  French  Senate.  Florkin’s  chapter  on  this  stormy  debate  is 
particularly  instructive. 

Jeak  Starobinski 


Maurice  Davidson.  The  Royal  Society  of  Medicine.  The  Realization  of  an  Ideal 
(1805-1955).  London:  The  Royal  Society  of  Medicine,  1955.  201  pp.  III. 

This  is  the  story  of  the  origins  and  growth  of  The  Royal  Society  of  Medicine  of 
Great  Britain,  in  the  struggle  of  150  years  to  maintain  and  foster  the  ideals  of 
science,  the  art  of  medicine,  scholarship  and  unity  of  effort  in  medicine. 

The  record  has  been  prepared  by  Maurice  Davidson  for  the  celebration  in  1955 
of  fifty  years  of  amalgamation  of  the  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Society  with  the 
Royal  Colleges  of  Medicine  and  of  Surgery  and  with  the  special  societies  to  the 
number  of  some  sixteen,  as  parts  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Medicine.  Each  college 
and  special  society  retains  its  corporate  identity.  From  time  to  time  additional 
sections  have  been  added  including  a  Section  on  General  Practice  so  that  in  1954-55 
they  number  twenty-six. 

Here  are  recorded  the  hopes,  failures,  and  successes  of  efforts  over  the  years  to 
attain  unification  of  interests  of  special  societies  with  the  broader  and  fundamental 
bases  of  medical  practice. 

In  addition  to  summarizing  the  events  of  the  past  fifty  years,  Davidson  reviews 
in  less  detail  the  history  of  the  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Society  from  its  beginning 
in  1805  to  1905  when  the  union  was  accomplished.  The  history  of  the  first  100 
years  was  already  recorded  in  the  Centenary  volume  of  1905. 

In  an  epilogue,  Davidson  makes  some  observations  which  are  applicable  to 
.American  as  well  as  to  British  medicine.  The  need  for  standards  of  performance 
as  represented  and  maintained  by  The  Royal  Society  of  Medicine  are  as  necessary 
to  the  art  and  practice  of  medicine  as  to  its  technology.  “  Craftsmanship  is  giving 
place  to  mass  production  and  those  who  enter  on  their  apprenticeship  today  know 
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little  or  nothing  of  the  older  regime  under  which  the  craftsmen  of  our  art  were 
trained.” 

In  not  a  few  quarters  medicine  “  seems  to  have  suffered  from  a  kind  of  dehuman¬ 
izing  process,  so  much  so  that  the  present  state  of  the  doctor-patient  relationship 
is  deplored  not  only  by  clinicians  of  the  old  school  but  to  some  extent  also  by  the 
best  of  the  younger  generation  who  seem  to  realize  how  sinister  are  the  prospects 
of  British  medicine  in  a  world  of  opportunist  ideas,  engendered  by  progressive 
lowering  of  standards  and  loss  of  the  sense  of  relative  values.”  “  The  advance  of 
learning  in  the  last  half  century  has  outstripped  the  wisdom  of  humanity.” 

The  format,  press  work  and  reproductions  of  photographs  of  the  men  who  guided 
The  Royal  Society  to  the  realization  of  its  ideal,  add  to  the  attractiveness  of  the 
author’s  scholarly  presentation. 

Ernest  E.  Irons 


Louis  H.  Bauer  (Editor).  Seventy-Five  Years  of  Medical  Progress,  1878-1953. 

Philadelphia :  Lea  &  Febiger,  1954.  286  pp.  Ill.  $4.00. 

In  April,  1953,  the  First  Western  Hemisphere  Conference  of  the  World  Medical 
Association  was  held  in  Richmond,  Virginia,  with  the  commemoration  of  seventy- 
five  years  of  medical  progress  as  its  theme.  The  nineteen  medical  specialties 
(defined  by  the  Advisory  Board  for  Medical  Specialties)  as  well  as  general 
practice  were  represented  by  outstanding  speakers  who  contributed  papers  “  on  the 
history  and  the  present  status  of  their  particular  fields  in  medicine”  (p.  9).  The 
volume  jnder  review  contains  the  (edited)  papers  presented.  Its  aim,  to  lead 
through  a  historical  review  to  a  summary  of  the  present-day  status  of  medicine, 
has  been  well  fulfilled.  All  articles  are  preceded  by  portraits  of  the  contributors 
and  the  only  criticism  that  can  be  made  as  to  the  appearance  of  the  book  is  the 
absence  of  an  index. 

The  nature  of  the  volume  has,  of  course,  predetermined  the  historical  approach 
of  the  authors.  Although  there  is  considerable  variety  as  to  the  relative  emphasis 
placed  on  the  historical  steps  and  on  today’s  doctrine,  almost  all  of  the  articles 
(“General  Practice"  forming  the  most  notable  exception)  view  the  past  as  a 
ladder  to  the  present.  Many  of  the  contributors  considered  it  their  task  to  account 
for  the  most  important  “  firsts,”  important  from  the  point  of  view  of  what  is  now 
deemed  valid.  This  approach  is  more  or  less  temperated  by  occasional  mention  of 
departures  in  a  wrong  direction  and  the  admission  that  even  the  mistakes  were 
necessary.  Since  the  contributors  are  above  all  active  practitioners,  they  must 
necessarily  have  definite  views  on  what  was  and  is  good  and  bad  in  their  speciality. 
For  the  general  medical  reader,  this  makes  the  book  instructive,  while  to  the 
historian  it  provides  an  interesting  panorama  of  how  we  view  ourselves  within 
history.  It  hardly  needs  adding  that  the  medical  history  of  the  last  75  years  could 
also  be  written  from  other  aspects  than  that  of  “  progress.”  For  instance,  one 
might  ask  how  much  of  the  work  in  the  various  specialities  done  during  that 
period  consisted  in  technical  elaboration  of  thought  that  had  been  planted  previously. 
'I'he  repeated  references  to  the  discovery  of  anesthesia  and  to  Pasteur,  Koch,  and 
Lister  suggest  the  desirability  of  a  general  chapter  sketching  the  situation  tliat 
existed  in  1878. 
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The  contributions  also  vary  in  the  degree  to  which  they  include  other  than 
North  American  naiiies.  While  the  origin  of  the  book  makes  primary  attention  to 
events  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  understandable,  quite  a  number  of  contributors 
have  fortunately  avoided  the  temptation  of  concentrating  on  what  happened  near 
home.  Just  because  of  the  great  influence  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  in  medicine 
of  today  it  is  important  not  to  let  advances  made  elsewhere  slip  from  memory. 

OwsEi  Temkin 


Reuben  Friedman.  A  History  of  Dermatology  in  Philadelphia.  Including  a 
Biography  of  Louis  A.  Duhring,  M.  D.,  Father  of  Dermatology  in  Philadelphia. 
Fort  Pierce  Beach,  Fla. :  Froben  Press,  Inc.,  1955.  556  pp.  Ill.  $10.00. 

Doctor  Friedman,  as  author,  editor,  and  compiler  of  this  volume,  has  made  use 
(meticulously  acknowledged)  of  previously  published  biographical  articles  in 
their  entirety,  yet  he  has  .added  much  that  is  new,  in  the  form  of  biographies  and 
bibliographies  of  present-day  Philadelphia  dermatologic  leaders  and  teachers.  The 
book  also  contains  a  veritable  mine  of  information  on  the  teaching  of  dermatology 
and  the  dermatological  staffs  of  the  various  hospitals  and  dispensaries  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,  from  Duhring’s  time  to  1955. 

This  reviewer  has  always  felt  a  deep  admiration  and  gratitude  for  those  of  the 
earlier  American  dermatologists  who  were  sufficiently  historically  minded  to  pass 
on  to  the  handful  of  present-day  medical  historians  important  and  factual  material, 
which  without  them,  would  have  died.  Dr.  Friedman’s  book  is  pleasant  and  easy 
to  read  and  will  prove  of  great  value  to  future  historians,  as  well  as  those  looking 
for  data  in  reference  to  dermatologists  of  Philadelphia. 

In  view  of  the  general  excellence  of  the  book  and  the  labor  expended  in  giving 
it  birth;  the  author’s  apparent  enthusiastic  hero  worship  of  his  subjects  can  be 
easily  understood,  especially  by  this  reviewer,  who  has  always  greatly  admired  the 
city  of  Philadelphia,  its  Schools  of  Dermatology,  and  its  long  lists  of  famous  medical 
men,  beginning  with  John  Morgan  (1735-89)  and  Benjamin  Rush  (1745-1813). 
Another  bond  has  been  the  friendship  manifested  for  this  reviewer  by  a  goodly 
number  of  past  and  present  Philadelphian  dermatologists. 

May  I  end  this  review  with  the  hope  that  Dr.  Friedman’s  book  will  occupy  a 
niche  in  the  more  important  medical  libraries  in  our  blessed  contry  and  thereby 
instill  our  fledgling  medical  readers  of  today  with  the  importance  of  dermatology 
as  a  specialty,  and  a  high  regard  for  its  founders,  both  in  America  and  Europe. 

Paul  E.  Bechet 
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BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN 

Some  Account  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital 

PRINTED  IN  FACSIMILE  WITH  AN  INTRODUCTION  BY 

I.  BERNARD  COHEN 


Two  iiundred  years  ago.  Benjamin  Franklin  published  this  account  of  the 
first  permanent  hospital  in  America.  Anyone  interested  in  the  history  of 
medicine  will  find  a  wealth  of  information  contained  in  these  pages  written 
and  printed  by  America's  foremost  citizen.  In  addition  to  the  financial 
details  of  the  Hospital’s  founding.  Franklin  includes  an  abstract  of  the 
first  cases  admitted,  and  their  disposition. 

The  Introduction  by  I.  Bernard  Cohen  puts  the  work  into  proper  his¬ 
torical  perspective  and  provides  considerable  new  and  detailed  insights  into 
the  various  influences  which  shaped  Franklin’s  interest  in  public  health. 
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COTTON  MATHER 


First  Significant  Figure  in  American  Mediane 


OTHO  T.  BEALL.  JR.  AND  RICHARD  il.  SHRYOCK 

The  firft  aim  of  thii  »nidv  is  lo  present  the  Reverend  Cotton  Mather  in  a  new  dimension— 
as  "  the  first  significant  figure  in  .American  medicine.”  The  authors  sliow  that  tlie  historic 
tendency  to  present  Mather  as  merelv  a  reactionarv  theologian  gives  far  from  the  whole  picture 
of  the  man.  One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  book  is  its  reappraisal  of  Cotton  Mather 
as  one  who.  within  the  intellectual  framework  of  his  times  and  his  profession,  was  a  leading 
light  of  early  American  science. 

Another  objective  ot  the  authors  has  been  to  provide  a  iletailed  rase  studv  of  medical  thought 
in  America  at  the  beginning  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  a  |>eriod  hitherto  largely  overlooked  as 
making  any  contribution  to  the  field.  Because  this  disiegaid  has  been  the  result  of  scarcity  of 
materials,  Mather  is  a  particularly  valuable  source;  he  provides  an  almost  uniiiiie  mass  of  evi¬ 
dence  concerning  early  American  medicine,  with  all  its  implications  for  the  social  and  cultural 
history  of  the  times. 

In  the  appendix  will  be  found  selected  sections  from  Mather's  chief  medical  work,  "  The 
Angel  of  Bethesda,”  here  printed  for  the  first  time. 
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